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{This Number of the Casket, which is the coi- 
menecement of anew Series, contains, as a 
leading article, a biographical sketch from the 
American Monthly Magazine, of the life and 
services of Major-Geheral Andrew Jackson. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
MAJ. GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. 


AnpReEw JacxKson is of Irish parentage.— 
His father and mother emigrated to South Caro- 
Jina, in the year 1765, with two sons, both young, 
and purchased a tract of land, on which they set- 
tled, in what was then called the Waxaw settle- 
ment, about forty-five miles above Camden.— 
Here was born, on the 15th March, in the year 
1767, Andrew, the subject of the present sketch. 
His father died soon after, leaving the three 
children to be provided for by the mother, a 
woman who would seem to have possessed ex- 
cellent feelings and considerable strength of 
mind. The scantiness of their patrimony allow- 
ed only oue of them to be liberally educated; 
and this was Andrew, whom she destined for the 
sacred ministry. He was sent to a flourishing 
academy in the settlement, where he remained, 
occupied with the dead languages, until the re- 
volutionary war brought an enemy into his neigh- 
borhood, whose approach left no alternative but 
the choice of the British or American banners.— 
The intrepid and ardent boy, encouraged by his 
patriotic mother, hastened, at the age of four- 
teen, in company with one of his brothers, to 

‘the American camp, and enlisted in the service 
ofhis country, and distinguished himself in seve- 
ral engagements. When he left the camp, he 
seturned to his classical studies, as a means of 
‘future subsistence, with increased industry; and, 
‘at the age of eighteen, in the winter of 1784, 
y vepaired to Salisbury, in North Carolina, toa 
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and faithful likeness o£ the Hero of New-Or-! 


lawyer’s office, in which he prepared himself for 
the bar. \In the winter of 1786, he obtained a 
license to practice, but finding this theatre un- 
favourable for advancement, he emigrated to 
Nashville in 1788, and there fixed his residence. 
Success attended his industry and talents; he ac 
quired a lucrative business in the courts, and ere 
|long was appointed attorney-general for the die- 
trict, in which capacity he continued to act for 
several years. 

Tennessee being at that time exposed, even in 
the heart of the settlements, to the incursions of 
the Indians, he became, like all around him, a 


soon nade him as conspicuous as he was useful. 
The progress which he made in public estimation, 
by his abilities and services, is marked by his 
election, in 1796, to the Convention assembled 
to frame a constitution for the state. In this 
body he acquired additional distinction, which 
placed him, the same year, in Congress, in the 
House of Representatives, and the following 
year, inthe Senate of the United States. He 
acted invariably with the Republican party in 
the National Legislature, but grew tired of an 
unavailing siruggle in a small minority, and ofa 
scene of discussion and intrigue for which he did 
not deem himself as well fitted as the successor, 
for whose sake, no less than for his own grati- 
fication, he resigned his post m 1799. Whilea 
senator, he was chosen by the field officers of the 
Tennessee militia, without consultation with him, 
major-general of their division, und so remained 
until 1814, when he took the same rank in the 
service of the United States. On his resignation 
as senator, he was appointed one of the judges 
of the supreme court of Tennessee. He was 
called from his retirement however by the second 
war which broke out with Great Britain. When 
the acts of Congress (of the 6th February, and 
July 1812) which auth orized the President to ac 
cept the services of fifty thousand volunteers, 





were promulgated, Jackson published an ener- 
getic address to the militia of his division, drew 
two thousand five hundred of them to his stand- 
ard, and tendered them without delay to the 





federal government. In November, he received 


soldier, and one whose activity and resolution — 
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erders to descend the Mississippi, for the defence 
ef the lower country, which was then thought to 
be in danger. In January, in a very inclement 
season, he conducted his troops as far as 
Natchez, where he was instructed to remain un- 
til otherwise directed. Here he employed him- 
self indefatigably, in training and preparing them 
for service. But the danger which was meant 
to be repelled having ceased to exist, in the 
opinion of the secretary of war, he received in- 
structions, from the latter, to dismiss, at once, 
from service, those under his command. The 
number of sick in his camp was great, and they 
were destitute of the means of defraying the’ ex- 
penses of their return home: ‘The rest. of his 
troops, from the same dearth of resources, must 
have enlisted in the regular army, under Gen. 
Wilkinson. Jackson felt himself responsible for 
the restoration of them to their families and 
friends, and, therefore, resolved to disobey the 


‘orders of the department cf war, whose head 


could not be acquainted with the circumstance 
of the case. He retained as much of the public 
property in his possession, as was necessary to 
his purpose of marching them back. Wilkinson 
remonstrated and admonished in vain. Jackson 
replied that he would bear all the responsibility 
— he refused to allow Wilkinson’s officers, when 
commissioned, to recruit from his army; seized 
upon the waggons required for the transporta- 
tion of his sick, and set out with the whole of 
He gave up his own horses to the in- 
firm, and sh¢red in all the hardships of the sol- 
diers in a long and arduous march. It was ata 
time of the year when the roads and the swamps 
to be trodden were in the worst condition, His 
example silenced all complaint, and endeared 
him the more to his companions. On his arrival 
at Nashville he communicated to the President 
of the United States what he had done, and the 
reasons by which he had been guided. His con- 
duct was approved of at Washington, and the 
expenses, which he had incurred, directed to be 
paid. 

About this time the British and the celebrated 


Tecumseh had stirred up the Creek nation of 


Indians, parties of whom made irruptions into the 
state of Tennessee, committing the most bar- 
barous outrages upon defenceless and insulted 
families. Having obtained a supply of ammuni- 
tion from the Spaniards, at Pensacola, a band 
of six or seven hundred warriors assaulted Fort 
JMimms, situated in the Tensaw settlement, in 
the Mississippi Territory, succeeded in carrying 
it, and butchered nearly all its inmates; three 
hundred persons, including women and children. 
Only seventeen of the whole number escaped to 
spread intelligence of the dreadful catastrophe. 
The news produced the strongest sensation in 
Tennessee ; and all eyes were, at once, turned to 
Jackson as the leader of the force which must 
be sent forth to overtake and punish the mis- 
ereapts. He was, at this time, confined to his 
ehamber with a. fractured arm and a wound in 
the breast, injuries received in a private rencon- 
tre. It was resolved by the legislature to call 





into service thirty-five hundred of the militia, to 
be marched into the heart of the Creek nation, 
conformably to the advice of Jackson, who, not~ 
withstanding the bodily ills under which he la- 
boured, readily undertook the chief command in 
the expedition. He issued an eloquent and ner- 
vous address to the troops, on the day of the ren- 
dezvous, in which he told them, among other 
things—‘*‘ We must and will be victorious—we 
must conquer as men who owe nothing to 
chance? and, wha, in the midst of victory, can 
stil]. be mindful.of what is due to humanity.’’ 
On the 7th Oct, 1813, he reached the encamp- 
ment, although his health was far from being 
restored. It would require too much space to 
follow him in all the movements of a campaign, 
in which he’appears asa most skillful comman- 
der, vigilant disciplinarian, and dauntless soldier. 
Suffice it to say, that Jackson with consummate 
skill and bravery waged a destructive war 
against them, and after encountering numerous 
perils and difficulties, succeeded in quelling the 
savages and restored to our frontiers, peace and 
security from their depredations. 

The complete and fital discomfiture of so for- 
midable a foe as this confederacy of Indians, 
drew the attention of the general government to 
the Tennessee commander, and produced a spee- 
dy manifestation of the respect entertained for 
his services and character, in his appointment as 
brigadier and brevet Major-general in the regu- 
lar army. A commission of Major-general was 
forwarded to him in May, 1814. The govern- 
ment deemed it advisable to enter into a treaty 
with the vanquished Indians, for the purpose 
chiefly, of restricting their limits so as to cut off 
their communication with the British and Span- 
ish agents. General Jackson was deputed with 
colonel Hawkins as commissioner to negociate 
with the Creeks; and on the 10th of July, he 
reached Alabama on this errand, and by the 
10th of August, accomplished an agreement, un- 
der which the Indians bo(nd themselves to hold 
no communication with British or Spanish gar- 
risons, or foreign emissaries, and conceded to 
the United States, the right of erecting military 
posts in their country. The contraction and de- 
finition of their territorial limits were attended 
with considerable difficulty, but Jackson per- 
emptorily and successfully insisted upon what he 
deemed necessary for the future security and 
permanent benefit of the United States. After 
this affair was concluded the General turned his 
attention to another important quarter of the 
country, where it was expected the enemy’s for- 
ces might be brought to operate. 

On the first of December, he was in WVew Or- 
leans, and there established his head-quarters. 
General Coffee and Colonel Hinds were ordered 
to march with their commands, and take a posi- 
tion as convenient to New Orleans as should be 
compatible with the object of procuring forage 
for the horses of the dragoons. 

Resistance on the lakes being at an end, the 
enemy was expected to advance without much 
further delay. Expresses were sent off in quest 
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of General Coffee, to whom his commander 
wrote, ‘‘ You must not sleep until you arrive 
within striking distance. Innumerable defiles 
present themselves where your riflemen will be 
all important.’’? On the night of the 19th Decem- 
ber, Coffee encamped, with eight hundred men, 
within fifteen miles of New Orleans; having 
marched eighty miles the last day. In four days, 
Colonel! Hinds, with the Mississippi dragoons, 
was at his post; having eflected a march of two’ 
hundred and thirty miles in that period. 

Jackson was not long in discovering the truth 
of what had been communicated to him by the 
governor of Louisiana, that * the country was 
filled with British spies and stipendiaries.”? He 
suggested to the legislature the propriety and 
necessity of suspending the privilege of habeas 
corpus. While that assembly were deliberating 
slowly upon their power to adopt the measure, 

-he proclaimed the city of New Orleans and its 
environs to be under martial law, and establish- 
eda most rigid military police. The crisis did 
not admit of any other system, consistently with 
the public safety; andhappy it was that the com- 
mander did not want either sagacity or decision. 
On the 21st December, General Carroll reached 
General Coflee’s encampment four miles above 
the city, from Nashville, with two thousand Ten- 
nessee yeomanry. 

On the 22nd, the British were accidently dis- 
covered emerging from the swamp and woods 
about seven miles below the town. In spite of 
all the precautions taken to guard the most dan- 
gerous avenues, treachery found out for the ene- 
my a narrow pass, Bayou Bienvenu, through 
which they reached the banks of the Mississippi. 
On the 23d, at one o’clock in the afternoon, po- 
sitive information of their landing was brought 
to Jackson. He resolved to meet them that 
night. Generals Coffee and Carroll were order- 
ed to join him, and arrived, in two hours, with 
their forces. As he was marching through the 
city, his ears were assailed with the screams of 
a multitude of females, who dreaded the worst 
consequences from the approach of the enemy. 
**Say to them,’’ exclaimed he to a gentleman 
near him, ‘‘ not to be alarmed; the enemy shall 
never reach the city.’’ 


The number of the British was at first three 
thousand, and it was increased during the night. 
The onset was made by the Americans about 
dusk. The battle, complicated and fierce, con- 
tinued for some time until both parties were 
thrown into confusion, owing to the darkness of 
the night and the nature of the ground. The ene- 
my yielded the field for nearly a mile. The Ame- 
rican general, finding that they were constantly 
receiving reinforcements, resolved to draw off 
and renew the attack at dawn of day, after he 
had called for General Carroll and his division, 
who had been left behind. Carroll soon arrived, 
but as the numbers of the enemy were discovered 
to be augmented to six thousand, Jackson deem- 
ed it expedient to forbear all offensive efforts, 
until the troops daily expected from Kentucky 
should reach their destination. Accordingly, he 
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fell back and formed his line behind a deep ditch ~ 
that ran at right angles from the river. This po. 
sition was recommended by two circumstances 
the swamp, which skirted the river at various 
distances, approached here within four hundred 


yards of it, and hence from the narrowness of 


the pass, it was more easily to be defended; there 
was, too, a deep canal, and the dirt being thrown 
on the upper side, already constituted a tolera- 
ble breast work. Behind this the American 
troops were formed with a determination to re- 
sist there to the last extremity. The portion of 
them who were actually engaged in the battle 
on the 23d, did not amount to two thousand 
men... Fheir loss was twenty-four killed, one 
hundred and fifteen wounded, and seventy-four 
made prisoners; the killed, wounded and prison~ 
ers of the enemy were. not less than four hundred. 
This ‘action for boldness of conception, and by 
the wisdom of the policy, and the importance of 
the result, does infinite credit to the American 
leader. The British had believed, that once 
landed, they should move forward to the easiest 
of conquests over raw militia and untried regu- 
lars. They were arrested and disconcerted, and 
Jackson improved the interval of their hesitation 
and cautious preparation, to strengthen his works 
and organize the state militia who were arriving 
every day. The canal fronting the line was 
deepened and widened; a strong wall of earth 
built, the levee cut almost a hundred yards be- 
low, embrasures pierced, &c. Having made these 
and various other important and judicious ar- 
rangements, and possessing, as he remarked, ** a 
rampart of high minded and brave men,”’ he felt 
and expressed a degree of confidence which ani- 
mated even the recruits who were strangers to 
him and to every kind of military service. 


The enemy were abundantly active on their 
side, though at first ignorant of his situation and 
designs.. They brought up in the direction of 
their encampment, their artillery, bombs and 
ammunition. By means of a battery which they 
erected in the night of the 27th, they destroyed 
the American armed schooner Caroline, lying 
under the opposite shore. Gathering hardihood 
from this circumstance, which in fact, deprived 
Jackson of a material aid, they left their en- 
eampment and moved towards the American 
lines. Their numbers had been increased, and 
Sir Edward Packenham, their commander in 
chief, led them in person on the 28th Dec. to 
storm the works. Their heavy artillery dis- 
charged showers of bombs, balls and rockets, 
These it was thought would ensure success; and 
they were moving forward with all the pride and 
pomp of war, when the American batteries 
opened and caused their advance to halt. The 
conflict continued in several quarters until the 
assailants, being too roughly handled, abandon- 
ed for the time, the general attack which they 
had meditated. One hundred and twenty of them 
were killed and wounded; the loss of the Ameri- 
cans did not exceed nine killed, and eight or ten 
wounded. ; 

While Jackson and his comrades were thus 
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bravely repelling the foe, a panic seized the Le- 
gislature at New Orleans. Apprized that it was 
secretly agitated to offer terms of capitulation, 
he directed the Governor to arrest the members 
and hold them subject to his further orders, the 
moment the project of surrendering should be 
fully disclosed. The Governor at once placed 
an armed force at the door of the capitol, pre- 
vented the members from convening, and thus 
stifled whatever schemes might have been pro- 
posed. Various and shrewd devices were prac- 
tised by Jackson to conceal from the enemy the 
comparative paucity of his force, and the miser- 
able dearth of arms in his camp. From the gene- 
ral government no supply of arms and ordnance 
had been received, except one boat-load bropent 
down the Mississippi by General Carroll.. 
Skirmishes alone, by advanced parties, oéeur- 
red-for several days after the attack of the 28th 
of December. The British were encamped two 
miles below the American army, ona _ perfect 
plain, and in full view. In the interval between 
the period just mentioned and the Ist January, 
they were busy in preparing for another assault 
on an enlarged scale. An impenetrable fog pre- 
vailed during the night of the 3lst, and until nine 
o’clock the fotlowing morning: when that. was 
dispelled, there stood disclosed to the Ameri- 
cans, several heavy batteries, at the distance of 


six hundred yards, mounting eighteen and twen- 


ty-four pound carronades. “These were immedi- 
ately opened by the British, and a tremendous 
discharge of artillery, accompanied by Congreve 


_ rockets, was maintained until near noon. A 


vast number of balls were directed against the 
building in which Jackson was believed to be. 
It was battered into a heap of ruins, but the 
General, according ‘to his custom, had repaired 
to the line as soon as he heard the sound of the 
enéemy’s cannon. The roar of the American guns 
proved that there would be a vigorous defence; 
and with such effect were they managed, that 
the British batteries were disabled, and the as- 
sailants compelled to retire, by three o’clock, 
despairing of a breach in the line, and astonish- 
ed at the precision with which the ‘‘ Yankees’’ 
threw their shot. An advance was made upon 
General Coffee’s brigade, in order to turn the 
left, but with no better success. To be prepar- 
ed against all contingencies Jackson had esta- 
blished another lj f:defence about two miles 
tin the rear, and w 
inconsiderable number) were stationed, as a show 
of strength. 

On the 4th of January, arrived the long ex- 
pected reinforcement from Kentucky, amounting 
to two thousand two hundred and fifty men, of 
whom about five hundred had mussets, and the 
rest guns, from which little or no service could 
be anticipated. New Orleans had been previ- 
ously searched for weapons and stripped of what- 
ever were discovered. The Br.tish were at the 
same time reinforced in a much more satisfacto- 
ry way forthem. Now approached the great 
and last struggle. General Jackson, unmoved 
by appearances, anxiously desired it—he seldom 
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| of the Americans 
re his unarmed troops (no | 


slept—he was always at his post, that there 
might be no relaxation of vigilance on any side. 

On the memorable 8th January, the signals, 
intended to produce concert in the enemy’s 
movements, were descried at dawn. They were 
prepared, to storm the line, and the charge was 
made with so much celerity that the American 
soldiers at the outposts had scarcely time to fly 
in. Showers of bombs and balls were poured 
from ‘new batteries. The two British divisions, 
commanded by Sir Edward Packenham in per- 
son, pressed forward. A thick fog enabled them 
to ‘approach within a short distance of the in- 
trerichments before they were discovered: but 
this circumstance insured them defeat and de- 
struction. The American artillery and small 
arms, discharged ina continued volley, mowed 
down their works and arrested their progress. 
The fatal aim of the western marksmen was ne- 
ver so terribly exemplified. Sir Edward Pack- 
enham, seeing that his troops wavered and re- 
ceded, hastened to the front, but quickly fell, 
mortally wounded, in the arms of his aid-de- 
camp. General Gibbs and Keene were also dan- 
gerously hurt and borne from the field, which by 
this time was strewed with dead and dying. The 
British columns, often broken and driven back, 
were repeatedly formed and urged forward anew. 
Convinced at last that nothing could be accom- 
plished, they abandoned the contest, and a gene- 
ral and disorderly retreat ensued. One Ameri- 
can redoubt was carried by superior numbers, 
but quickly evacuated under the fire of the rifle- 
men at the line. So great was the carnage of 
the British; so perilous the disorder into which 
they were thrown, that had arms been possess- 
ed by that large portion of the American militia 
who had remained inactive and useless for the 
want of them, the whole British force must 
have surrendered. But under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, Jackson was unable to 
attempt, without extreme rashness, a pursuit of 
the vanquished. He adopted the safe alterna- 
tive of continuing in his position. 

According to General Lambert’s official re- 
port of the “affair of the 8th, the British loss, in 
the main attack on the left bank of the river, 
amounted to upwards of two thousand men, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. It may be esti- 
mated at nearly three thousand, while that 
was but thirteen. The 
effective force of the latter at the line on the left 
bank, was three thousand seven hundred—that 
of the enemy at least nine thousand, The whole 
force landed from the British ships in Louisiana 
is believed to have been about fourteen thou- 
sand. The British Commander in Chief and 
Major General Gibbs died of their wounds, be- 
sides many of the most valued and distinguished 
British oficers. On the ninth the enemy request- 
ed and obtained an armistice of some hours to 
bury their dead. 


After the action of the 8th the American bat- 
teries were continually throwing balls aad bombs 
into the British camp. Harassed, dismayed, 
and enfeebled, that once powerful army which 
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was to arrive at New Orleans by) a primrose 
path, and hold in subjection all the lower region 
of the Mississippi, took a final and furtive leave, 
in the night of the 18th of January, and embark- 
ed in their shipping for the West Indies.” Thus 
ended the mighty invasion, in twentY+six days 
after the foreign standard had been’exultingly 
planted on the bank of the Mississippi. Thus 
triumphed GenreRAL Jacxson by a wonderful 
combination of boldness and prudence; energy 
and adroitness; desperate fortitude and anxious 
patriotism. : 


Though the enemy had withdrawn from New 
Orleans in the manner which has been stated, 
Jackson could not be sure that they would not 
return. Against this contingency, he prepared 
himself by cautious arrangements in the distri- 
bution of his force and the construction of new 
defences at assailable points, befére he returned 
to New Orleans. In that city he was received 
asa deliverer—almost every mind was kindled to 
enthusiasm from the consideration of the evils 
which he had averted, as well as of the victo- 
ries Which he had gained. The most solemn 
and lively demonstrations of public respect and 
gratitude subecedal each other daily, until the 
period of his departure for Nashville soon after 
the annunciation of peace concluded at Ghent 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
Though honoured and cherished by the larger 
part of the citizens, he was not, however without 
occasion to display the energy and decision of 
his character in a way that favoured the ends of 
jealousy and detraction. Anonymous articles cal- 
culated to excite mutiny among the troops and 
afford the enemy dangerous intelligence, having 
appeared in one of the newspapers of New Or- 
leans, he caused the author of it to be revealed 
to him by the editor of the paper. He found 
that the offender was a member of the Legisla- 
ture, but this circumstance did not prevent him 
from ordering his arrest and detention for trial. 
Application was immediately made to one of the 
Judges for a writ of Habeas Corpus and it was 
immediately issued. Jackson arrested the Judge 
also and sent him from the city. The Gene- 
ral had not yet raised the edict of mar- 
tial law, there being no certain intelligence of 
peace or of the departure of the enemy from 
the coast. Within a few days the cessation of 
hostilities was officially announced. The Judge 
was restored to his post and the exercise of his 
functions. Without loss of time a rule of court 
was granted for General Jackson to appear and 
shew cause why an attachment for contempt 
should not issue, onthe ground that he had re- 
fused to obey a writ and imprisoned the organ of 
the law. He did not hesitate to appear and 
submit a full and very able answer, justifying his 
proceedings. After argument before the Court, 
the rule was made absolute; an attachment sued 
out, and Jackson brought up to answer interro- 
gatories. He declined answering them; but 
asked for the sentence, which the Judge then 
proceeded to pass. It was a fine of one thousand 
dollars. The spectators who crowded the hall 
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betrayed the strongest indignation. As soon as 
he entered his carriage, it was seized by the peo- 
ple and drawn by them to the coffee-house, amid 
the acclamations of a large concourse. When 
he arrived at his quarters, he put the amount of 
his fine into the hands of his aid-de-camp, and 
caused it to be discharged without delay. He 
was scarcely beforehand with the citizens, who 
in a short time raised the sum among them- 
selves, by contribution, and were anxious to be 
permitted to testify at once their gratitude and 
shame. What was thus collected was appro- 
priated at his request to a charitable institution. 
He enjoyed the consciousness that the powers 
which the exigency of the times forced him to 
assume, had been exercised exclusively for the 
publie- good atid that they had saved the coun- 
try. In 1821, the Corporation of New Orleans 
voted fifty thousand dollars for erecting a mar- 
ble statue appropriate to his military services. 
The same body gave also one thousand dollars 
for a portrait of him painted by Earle of Nash- 
ville. Thus, the miserable fine may be said to 
have been obliterated. 

On his return to Nashville—a journey of eight 
hundred miles—he saw on every side marks of 
exultation and delight. [It must be within the 
memory of most of our readers, what was the 
sensation produced throughout the Union by the ~ 
tidings from New Orleans, and what the popular ~ _ 
enthusiasm concerning the merits of ** Old Hick- 
ory.’ 

Gen. Jackson retired again to his farm, and 
after spending his time in the pursuit of the arts 
of husbandry for about two years, still retainmg 
hisrank in the army, he was once more called 
into active service to defend cur frontiers from 
the incursions of the Seminole Indians. This 
service was performed with the like promptitude 
that has uniformly distinguished his active life, 
and resulted in making our countrymen’s arme 
again victorious over the efiorts of their enemies, 
It would occupy more room than we can afford 
at this time to follow the General through all 
his numerous exploits in this war, they are well 
known to many of our readers, and we shall 
not repeat them here. 

When the treaty with Spain ceding the Flori- 
das was finally ratified, Congress passed a law 
empowering the President to vest insuch person 
or persons as he might sel@t, all the military, 
civil, and judicial authority exercised by the of- 
ficers of the Spanish government. The Presi- 
dent, under this law, appointed General Jack- 
son, to act in the first place as commissioner for 
receiving the Provinces, and then to assume the 
government of them. 

On the 4th of July, 1822, the Governor of 
Tennessee, by order of the Legislature, present- 
ed him with a sword as a testimonial ‘‘of the 
high respect” entertained by the state for his pub- 
lic services. And, on the 20th of August of the 
same year, the members of the General Assem- 
bly of Tennessee recommended him to the Union 
for the office of President—a recommendation 
which has been repeated by the Legislature of 
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Alabama, -and various assemblages of private 
citizens in other parts of the country. te the 
autumn of 1823, he was elected to the Senate 
of the United States. In the south-western, and 
some of the southern states, and in Pennsylva~ 
nia, he is eminently popular. Before his election 
to the Senate, he was appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the concurrence of the Senate, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the government of Mex- 
ico: but he declined the station from a repug- 
nance to the monarchial system which then pre- 
vailed in Mexico, and to the means by which 
the supreme power had been usurped. 


In person, General Jackson is tall, and re- 
markably erect and thin: His weight bears no 
proportion to his height, and _his frame, inigene- 
ral, does not appear fitted for trials such sas it 
has borne. His features are large; his eyes dark 
blue, with a keen and strong ylance; his eye- 
brows arched and prominent—his' complexion is 
that of the war-worn soldier. His demeanor is 
easy and geile: in every station he has been 
found open and accessible to all. The irritabili- 
ty of his temper, which is not denied by his 
friends, produces contrasts in his manner and 
countenance, leading to very different. concep- 
tions and representations as to both: but that 
natural infirmity has decreased, and those io 


have lived and acted with him, bear unanimous 


testimony to the general mildness of his carriage 
and the kindness of his disposition. It is certain 
that he has inspired his soldiers, his military 
household, his domestic circle, and his neigh- 
bours, with the most ‘affectionate sentiments. 
The impetuosity of his nature, his impatience 
of wrong and encroachment, his contempt for 
meanness, and his tenaciousness of jst authori- 
ty, have involved him in bitter altercations and 
sanguinary quarrels :—his resentments have been 
fiercely executed, and his censures harshly utter- 
ed: yet he cannot be accused of wanton or ma- 
licious violence—the sallies which may be deem- 
ed intemperate can be traced to strong provoca- 
tion, operating in most instances, upon his pa- 
triotic zeal and the very generosity and loftiness 
of his spirit. He sacrificed the enemies of 
his country, where he deemed that signal exam- 
ples of rigor were necessary for the public wel- 
fare and the lasting suppression of murder and 
rapine—he was neyer found wanting in clemen- 
cy and humanity towards those whom essential 
justice and paramount duty allowed him to 
spare and relieve. Thus, after the battle of the 
Horse Shoe, in the Creek war, every Indian 
warrior was spared who surrendered himself— 
several of his men lost their lives in endeavour- 
ing, by his orders, to save some obstinate indi- 
viduals who refused to surrender; although his 
“own troops were suffering with hunger, he for- 


gbade the corn of the Indians to be taken from 
- them, and caused the wounded among the latter 


to be dressed and nursed as his own men. At 
the battle of Tohopeka, an infant was found 
alive onthe breast of its lifeless Indian mother: 
Jackson directed it to be brought to him, and 
not being able to prevail upon any one of the 





Indian Women to undertake the care of it, 
adopted it into his family, and has ever since — 
proved a kind protector to the orphan. 

In the various critical situations in which 
he: was placed by emergencies and the unlimited 
discretion ‘cast upon him, he appears to have 
been governed by general and solid principles 
which he knew how to apply satisfactorily in ex- 
plaming his measures. The very salutary ener- 
gy and decision with which he pursued the 
course, that he had deliberately concluded to be 
right and necessary, subjected him to the belief 
or.charge of having acted merely from a vehe 
ment, overbearing, or arbitrary disposition. If 
his feelings were strongly roused and displayed 
against the timid or the traitorous portion of 
the inhabitants of New Orleans ’who would 
have given the enemy an easy and fatal triumph 
—against the Spanish authorities in Florida who 
served the British and supplied the Seminoles— 
against Arbuthnot and Ambrister, the unwearied 
instigators and msiduous cenfederates of the Sa- 
vages thirstmg for American blood—against the 
imposter prophets, who had direcied tlie butche- 
ry of white women and ehildren, and whose oc- 
cupation it was to incite depredation and mur- 
der—against a Spanish Governor who would 
have violated a treaty and despoiled orphan fe- 
males of their imheritahce—-we may say that 





| both the warmth of those “feclings, and the ri- 


gour with which they were manifested, will be 
not only excused, but even admired by generous 
minds. 

The copious despatches which General Jack~ 
son had occasion to write to the government, 
detailing his campaigns and official.proceedings3 
his numerous addresses to his troops, and the 
statements and arguments, which the charges 
preferred against his official conduct, compelled 
him to publish for his justification, would alto- 
gether, form a sizeable volume. They are mark- 
ed by great fluency and energy of expression; 
cogent reasoning; apt reference to general prin- 
ciples, and the utmost earnestness and apparent 
rectitude of attention. He writes nervously and 
perspicuously; he speaks with facility and force. 
Grace and refinement, he has not studied either 
in composition or delivery. Those qualities are 
not to be expected in one whose life has been 
chiefly passed in such scenes as we have sketch- 
ed. He is artificial innothing. His reading cannot 
be supposed to be extensive nor his application 
to books very frequent. In regard to business 
he has been always found indefatigable and sa- 
gacious. He possesses a competent estate, and 
lives hospitably in the manner of a substantial 
farmer. He is without children. His amuse- 
ments have consisted in the management of his 
domestic concerns, the sports of the turf and 
social intercourse. He is temperate in his diet 
and in all respects enjoys a good private reputa- 
tion. His public character is to be known from 
the history of his public career. 





A wise man will muke haste to forgive, because he 
knows the true value of time, and will pot suffer it to 
pass away in unnecessary pain, 
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FREDERICK LORENZA. 


Frederick Lorenza was a young man of liberal 
education aud romantic disposition—his fortune was 
small, but like many before him, he aspired to a lady 
of great wealth and beauty. To say that her fortune 
was the magnet would be unjust, for he was #eally in 
love—he had never seen her at her father’s chouse, 
but had frequently met with her in company, and at 
ehurch; but Miss Rosaline Tracy (his beloved) thought 
not of him, she had heard his name, seen hin, but 
scarcely remembered his features—she was of a gay 
and vojatile disposition, and her heart was not an easy 
conguest. Her father proud of his wealth, assumed 
some consequence in the neighbourhood—he had pur- 
chased a herdsome situation in the country, and dig- 
nified it with the title of Oak Land. His ‘daughter 
was restricted to a very select circle, snd Lorenza’s 
fortune was too limited to allow him to mingle much 
in fashionable life, so that he was not one of the fa- 
voured few, but chanee sometimes brings astonishing 
things to pass. One very fine morning in Autumn 
Lorenza had passed in walkipg, with uo other compa- 
nion than his dog, (people-in love are fond of walk- 
ing.) No prospect deilghted him so much as the wild 
scenery of Oak Land, and he was so much in the ha- 
bit of going in that direction, that when his business 
would not admit of beibg left, his deg would go the 
same round without him—but that walk was bjg with 
fate—his dog left him for-aymoment, returned whin- 
ing, and made a gieat manfidamb signs for hig mas- 
ter to follow—at last, Lorenza went—the dog led him 
to a ditch, but what was his surprise, when he found 2 
man nearly suffocated in it! with mnech difficulty he 
got him out, and found it was Mr. ‘Tracy, poor man! 
He had fallen from his high estate ! he lost his footing 
in attempting to cross, and the ditch received him in 
its soft mirey bosom, and spread its amnddy waters 
around him—what sweet variety in Oak:Land! but no 
language can paint the rapture of Lorenza—he had 
saved the life of the father of Rosaline—what pros- 
pects were opening before him! Rosaline would re- 
turn his services with gratitude, perhaps with love.— 
Such thoughts occupied his mind as he assisted Mr. 
Tracy home. Rosaline received them at the door 
very much surprised at seeing her father in such a sit- 
uation, but when she learnt he-was not injured, her 
eountenance resumed its accustomed cheerfulness.— 
Mr. Tracy retired with a servant to change his dress, 
and Miss Tracy conducted Lorenza to the parlour.— 
One of the first wishes of his heart was gratified —he 
was alone with the lady he adored, but even then he 
felt his situation rather awkward. The language of 
his heart woulc have been to have told her of his ado- 
ration, but that politeness forbade—a more reflecting 
mind than Rosaline’s would have discovered, by his 
half uttered sentences, and confused answers, and 
the frequent changes of his countenance, that it pro- 
ceeded from another cause than bashfulness—but Ro- 
saline spent not a thought about it. Mr, Tracy gave 
Lorenza an invitation to call again; an invitation that» 


earliest visiter at Oak Land—was it to enquire after 
Tracy’s health ? no—there was a selfish feeling—it 
was to hear the music of Rosaline’s. voice—to insinuate 
. himself, if possible, in her favour. He was received with 
friendship, and often repeated his visits—still he was 
tortured withuncertainty.—Rosaline might view him 
with indifference; he was sensible she must be ignorant 
of his feelings, without a declaration on his part—still he 
found bis bashfulness a great impediment—at last he 
_presumed so far as to send her a letter—Oh! what 
moments of suspense! what torture, till he should 
know her sentiments of him! He thought her the 
most beautiful and accomplished being on earth, and 
murmured at the fate that confined him to one form; 
were he a bird or afly, he might be with her in her 
moments of retirement, when the mind is under no re- 
straint; hear the song she sang for herself alone; admire 
the works of her pencil, and most of all, at that truly 
critical peviud of histife, mark her countenance as she 
read his letter, and know his doom without the morti- 
fication of a persenal or written refusal. With such 
thou. zhts as these he retired to rest. As dreams are 
a continuation of thoughts through the day, itis fot 
to be wondered at if they are off n very singular.— 
The hopes and regrets of Lorenza were soon buried 
in sleep—he dreamed that te had pined away, and 
died broken-hearte, and was immediately transforme 
ed into an oyster. Heowas surrounded by thousands 
of his companions, and hed seareel become familiar 
with his new situation, when he was grappled up by an 
oysterman, carried to market and sold—and whe 
should be the purchaser but Mr. Tracy. As the 
power of reflection, and the acute sensibility of pain 
was still left him, his situation was deplorable. Mr. 
Tracy had purchased a large quantity of oysters, apd 
invited his friends toa supper. No language can de- 
scribe the horror of his feelings while the supper was 
preparing——some of his companions were laid on hot 
coals, some were stewed, some fried, and others re- 
served to be eaten raw. 

The beautiful Rosaline and every thing (save his 
suffering) was forgotten—it was his fate to be brought 
alive to the table; there sat his beloved Rosaline, like 
the queen of beauty, but her charms had lost their 
power—in his human ste#e he thought she had the 
most beautiful mouth and teeth in the world; now 
nothing inspired kim with such horror. But judge of 
his feeling when he heard her prefer raw oysters : 
and several of his companions were instantly opened 
and puton her plate. He thought of the wild canni- 
bals of North America; there was no hope to eting 
to, and with trembling horror he awaited his fate. 
Had speech been allowed him, he would have said, 
Oh! Rosaline, cruel Rosaline! wilt thou not spare 
me? It was his fate to suffer next the cruel stroke 
him of life. He was sensible of pain as he lay upon 
her plate; but when she raised him upon the fork 
to her mouth, and crushed him alive between her 
teeth, heavens! what a moment! It was so horrible 
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was not unheeded. Next morning Lorenza was the 


he awoke—and it was some time before he couid 





that severed him from his shell—it did not deprive” 
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Alabama, and various assemblages of 


nips 
citizens in other parts of the country. 


n the 


autumn of 1823, he was elected to the Senate 


of the United States. In the south-western, and 


some of the southern states, and in Pennsylva-' 


nia, he is eminently popular. Before his election 
to the Senate, he was appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the concurrence of the Senate, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the government of Mex- 
ico: but he declined the station from a repug- 
nance to the monarchial system which then pre- 
vailed in Mexico, and to the means by which 
the supreme power had been usurped. 


In person, General Jackson is tall, and re- 
markably erect and thin: His weight bears no 
proportion to his height, and_his frame, inigene- 
ral, does not appear fitted for trials such<as it 
has borne. His features are large; his eyes dark 
blue, with a keen and strong ylance; his eye- 
brows arched and prominent—his’ complexion is 
that of the war-worn soldier. His demeanor is 
easy and geile: im every station he has been 
found open and accessible to all. The irritabili- 
ty of his temper, which is not denied by his 
friends, produces contrasts in his manner and 
countenance, leading to very different concep- 
tions and representations as to both: but that 
natural infirmity has decreased, and those wo 


~ have lived and acted with him, bear unanimous 


testimony to the general mildness of his carriage 


-and the kindness of his disposition. It is certain 


that he has inspired his soldiers, his military 


household, his domestic circle, and his neigh- 


bours, with the most ‘affectionate sentiments, 
The impetuosity of his nature, his impatience 
of wrong and encroachment, his contempt for 
meanness, and his tenaciousness of just authori- 
ty, have involved him in bitter altercations and 
sanguinary quarrels :—his resentments have been 
fiercely executed, and his censures harshly utter- 
ed: yet he cannot be accused of wanton or ma- 
licious violence—the sallies which may be deem- 
ed intemperate can be traced to strong provoca- 
tion, operating in most instances, upon his pa- 
triotic zeal and the very generosity and loftiness 
of his spirit. He 
his country, where he deemed that signal exam- 
ples of rigor were necessary for the public wel- 
fare and the lasting suppression of murder and 
rapine—he was neyer found wanting in clemen- 
cy and humanity towards those whom essential 
justice and paramount duty allowed him to 
spare and relieve. Thus, after the battle of the 
Horse Shoe, in the Creek war, every Indian 
warrior was spared who surrendered himself— 
several of his men lost their lives in endeavour- 
ing, by his orders, to save some obstinate indi- 
viduals who refused to surrender; although his 


‘own troops were suffering with hunger, he for- 
qbade the corn of the Indians to be taken from 


them, and caused the wounded among the latter 
to be dressed and nursed as hisown men. At 
the battle of Tohopeka, an infant was found 
alive onthe breast of its lifeless Indian mother: 
Jackson directed it io be brought to him, and 
not being able to prevail upon any one of the 


sacrificed the enemies of 





Indian Women to undertake the care of it, 
adopted it into his family, and has ever since 
proved a kind protector to the orphan. 

In the various critical situations in which 
he. was placed by emergencies and the unlimited 
discretion ‘cast upon him, he appears to have 
beem governed by general and solid principles 
which he knew how to apply satisfactorily in ex- 
plaining his measures. The very salutary ener- 

y.amd decision with which he pursued the 
Soimeee that he had deliberately concluded to be 
right and necessary, subjected him to the belief 
or.charge of having acted merely from a vehe 
ment, overbearing, or arbitrary disposition. If 
his feelings were strongly roused and displayed 
against the timid or the traitorous portion of 
the inhabitants of New Orleans *who would 
have given the enemy an easy and fatal triumph 
—against the Spanish authorities in Florida who 
served the British and supplied the Seminoles— 
against Arbuthnot and Ambrister, the unwearied 
instigators and insiduous cenfederates of the Sa- 
vages thirstmg for American blood—against the 
imposter prophets, who had directed tlie butche- 
ry of white women and ehiidren, and whose oc- 
cupation it was to ineite depredation and mur- 
der—against a Spanish Governor who would 
have violated a treaty and despoiled orphan fe- 
males of their inheritahce-—we may say that 
both the warmth of those ‘feelings, and the ri- 
gour with which they were manilested, will be 
not only excused, but even admired by generous 
minds. . 

The copious despatches which General Jack- 
son had occasion to write to the government, 
detailing his campaigns and official-proceedings; 
his numerous addresses to his troops, and the 
statements and arguments, which the charges 
preferred against his official conduct, compelled 
him to publish for his justification, would alto- 
gether, form a sizeable volume. They are mark- 
ed by great fluency and energy of expression; 
cogent reasoning; apt reference to general prin- 
ciples, and the utmost earnestness and apparent 
rectitude of attention. He writes-nervously and 
perspicuously; he speaks with facility and force. 
Grace and refinement, he has not studied either 
in composition or delivery. Those qualities are 
not to be expected in one whose life has been 
chiefly passed in such scenes as we have sketch- 
ed. He is artificial innothing. His reading cannot 
be supposed to be extensive nor his application 
to books very frequent. In regard to business 
he has been always found indefatigable and sa- 
gacious. He possesses a competent estate, and 
lives hospitably m the manner of a substantial 
farmer. He is without children. His: amuse- 
ments have consisted in the management of his 
domestic concerns, the sports of the turf and 
social intercourse. He is temperate in his diet 
and in all respects enjoys a good private reputa- 
tion. His public character is to be known from 
the history of his public career. 








A wise man will muke haste to forgive, because he 
knows the true value of time, and will mot suffer It to 
pass away in unnecessary pain, 
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FREDERICK LORENZA. 


Frederick Lorenza was a young man of liberal 
education aud romantic disposition—his fortune was 
small, but like many before him, he aspired to a lady }s 
of great wealth and beauty. To say that her fortune 
was the magnet would be unjust, for he was#eally in 
love—he had never seen her at her father’s shouse, 
but had frequently met with her in company, and at 
ehurch; but Miss Rosaline Tracy (his beloved) thought 
not of him, she had heard his name, seen hin, but 
scarcely remembered his featares—she was of a gay 
and vojatile disposition, and her heart was not an easy 
conquest. Her father proud of his wealth, assumed 
some consequence in the neighbourhood—he had pur- 
chased a handsome situation in the country, and dig- 
nified it with the title of Oak Land. His daugiter 
was restricted to a very select circle, snd Lorenza’s 
fortune was too limited to allow him to mingle much 
in fashionable life, so that he was not one of the fa- 
youred few, but chance sometimes brings astonishing 
things to pass. One very fine morning in Antumn 
Lorenza had passed in Walking, with uo other compa- 
nion than his dog, (people in love are fond of walk- 
ing.) No prospect deilghted him so much as the wild 
scenery of Oak Land, and he was so much in the ha- 
bit of going in that direction, that when his business 
would not adbunlt of beibg left, his deg would go the 
same round without hitn—bat that walk was bjg with 
fate—his dog left him for-ajmoment, returned whin- 
ing, and made a gi cat mandumb: signs for hig mas- 
ter to follow—at last, Lorenza went—ihe dog led him 
to a ditch, but what was his surprise, when he found a 
man nearly suffocated in it! with mnch difieulty he 
got him out, and found it was Mr. ‘Tracy, poor man! 
He had fallen from his high estate ! he lost his footing 
in attempting tocross, and the ditch received him in 
its soft mirey bosom, and spread its auddy waters 
around him—what sweet variety in Oak Land! but no 
language can paint the raptare of Lorenza—he had 
saved the life of the father of Rosaline—what_pros- 
pects were opening before him! Rosaline would re- 
turn his services with gratitude, perhaps with love.— 
Such thoughts occupied his mind as he assisted Mr. 
Tracy home. Kosaline received them at the door 
very much surprised at seeing her father in such a sit- 
vation, but when she learnt he was not injured, her 
eountenance resumed its accustomed cheerfulness.— 
Mr. Tracy retired with a servant t0 change his dress, 
and Miss Tracy conducted Lorenza to the parlour.— 
One of the first wishes of his heart was gratified —he 
was alone with the lady he adored, but even then he 
felt his situation rather awkward. 
his heart would have been to have told her of his ado- 
ration, but that politeness forbade—a more reflecting 
mind than Rosaline’s would have discovered, by his 
half uttered sentences, and confused answers, and 
the frequent changes of his countenance, that it pro- 
ceeded from another cause than bashfulness—but Ro- 
saline spent not a thought about it. Mr. Tracy gave 


Lorenza an invitation to call again; an invitation that 
. : 
was not unheeded. Next morning Lorenza was the 


The language of 
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earliest visiter at Oak Land—was it to enquire after 
Tracy’s health ? no—there’ was a selfish feeling—it 
was to heat the music of Rosaline’ s voice—to insinuate 
himself, if possible, in her favour. He was received with 
friendship, and often repeated his visits—still he was 
tortured withuncertainty.—Rosaline might view him 
with indifference; he was sensible she must be ignorant 
of his feelings, without a declaration on his part—still he 
found bis bashfulness a great impediment—at last he 
presumed so far as to send her a letter—Oh! what 
moments of suspense! what torture, till he should 
know her sentiments of him! He thought her the 
most beantiful and accomplished being on earth, and 
murmered at the fate that confined him to one form; 
were he a bird or afly, he might be with her in her 
moments of retirement, when the mind is under no re- 
straint; hear the song sne sang for herself alone; admire 
the works of her pencil, and most of all, at that truly 
critical peviud of histife, mark her countenance as she 
read his jetter, and know his doom without the morti- 
fication of a persenal or written refusal. With such 
thou shts as these he retired to rest. As dreams are 
a continuation of thonghts through the day, itis not 
to be wondered at if ay are off n very singular.— 
The hopes and regrets of Lorenza were soon buried 
in sleep—he dreamed that he had pined away, and 
died broken-hearted, and was immediately transform 
ed into an oyster! “He-was’ surrounded by thousands: 
of his companions, and hed seareels become familiar 
with his new situation, when he was grappled up by aa 
oysterman, carried to market and sold—and whe 
should be the purchaser but Mr. Tracy. As the 
power of reflection, and the acute sensibility of pain 
was still left him, his situation was deplorable. Mr. 
Tracy had purchased a large quantity of oysters, avd 
invited hisfriends toa supper. No language can de- 
scribe the horror of his feelings while the supper was 
preparing-—-some of his companions were laid On hot 
coals, some were stewed, some fried, and others re- 
served to be eaten raw. 

The beautifal Rosaline and every thing (save his 
suffering) was forgotten—it was his fate to be brought 
alive to the table; there sat his beloved Rosuiline, like 
the queen of beauty, but her charms had lost their 
power—in his human ste##e he thought she had the 
most beautiful mouth and teeth in the worid; now 
nothing inspired him with such horror. But judge of 
his feeling when he heard her prefer raw oysters : 
and several of his companions were instantly opened 
and puton her plate. He thought of the wild eanni- 
bals of North America; there was no hope to cling 
to, and with trembling horror he awaited his fate. 
Had speech been allowed him, he would have said, 
Oh! Rosaline, cruel Rosaline! wilt thou not spare 
me? It was his fate to suffer next the cruel stroke 
that severed him from his shell—it did not deprive’ 
him of life. “He was sensible of pain as he lay upon 
her plate; but when she raised him upon the Tork’ 
to her mouth, and crushed him alive between her 
teeth, heavens! what a moment! It was so horrible 
he awoke—and it was some time before he could 
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persuade himeelf he was still a human being.” It was ; 
but a dream—still it left‘a' deep impression on his 
mind. In the morning he received .a letter ; he 
opened it and the’signature was Rosaline: She merely 
mentioned ** she had received his letter, and as she 
could not judge for herselfin ja matter of so math 
importance, had delivered it to her father; and 
to his judgment she referred him.’ Poor Loren- 
za! his mind still agitated with his dream, was 
unable to bear the contents of the letter, which he 
looked upon asthe annihilation of all his hopes. Ae 
felthimself the most miserable being in existence— 
but he had gone too far to recede; and with all the 
mortification of a proud spirit oppressed with. mis- 
fortune, he waited upon her father to hear his@obm. 
Mr. Tracy from his first acquaintance with Lorenza, 
had conceived a great partiality for him. He looked 


upon him as one of the few young men deserving of 


a better fortune—and contrary to the most flattering 
hopes of Lorenza, received him in a gracious man- 
ner. Rosaline too received him with smiles—so that 
almost instantaneously he was raised from the depths 
of misery to the most exalted pinnacle of human 
happiness ; and in a few months the beautiful Rosa- 
line joined her fate with his. His felicity was as 
great as could fall to the lot of humanity; still when 


~~ arecollection of his dream crossed his mind, he felt 


an instinetive thrill of horror, and could never bear 
the sight of an oyster afterwards. NORA. 
wvintenscilieiliteeniinon: 
THE VACATION. 
SELECTED, . 

It was a soft beautiful morning in June, Com- 
mons were just out. The students were collect- 
ed in groups under the trees, or lounging lazily 
to their rooms. 
the *‘ levi susurro’’ in the scrape of slippers on 
the gravel, and the clatter of plates from the 
hall. The segar smoke had an indolent curl, and 
every thing tended irresistably to awake tender 
recollections of sleep. It was one of those rare 
poifts upon which seniors and freshmen have a 
common opinion. ‘The anodyne aspect sat alike 
upon the beautiful nonchalance of the former, 
and the diagram angularity of the latter. ‘* Will 
you take a stroll, George?’’ I was standing on 
the hall steps yawning fearfully, when a tremen- 
dous clap on the shoulder to which this speech 
was the motto, brought me from the zenith. 

If I was a pacha of any number of tails, I 
would make that offence a matter of bowstring. 
I turned upon the aggressor like a stung jaguar; 
‘© and what if I will? Who in the name of sur- 
faces, would ask such a trivial question with 
your sledge-hammer emphasis?”’ I loved Peyton 
Grey, and when he thrust his arm into mine, I 
intermitted my ‘‘ Dii Immortales,”’ and forgave 
him. A moment before, I was twirling my empty 
purse rund my fore finger, and sighing that 
“‘ rascal counters”’ were the only ‘‘quid pro quo’? 
with an hostler. But a vaccuum is your good 
philosopher. I gave up the saddle, and adjusted 
my eravat for a stroll. 
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There was a crazy imitation of 





. Every body has seen New Haven; and the 
same indefinite person knows that in the “ gar- 
niture of June,’’ it is like a scholar’s dream of 
Arcadia. Its beautiful square, fine churches, and 
noble elms; its white houses with their Venetian - 
blinds and tasteful gardens, and its streets literal- 
ly émbewered in green leaves, draw admiration 
even from a stranger. But to the student who 
has lived in its quiet retirement till he has cast 
his.mental slough, and come out a rational being, 
it Isa place of no week day interest. If he is 


any thing but a stump, the dawn of a classic 


taste, and the developement of a springing intel- 
lect have endeared it to his associations—and if 
he be made of the ‘‘ finer clays,’’ he has laid up 
in his heart the maps of his holyday wanderings, 
till the green slopes, and majestic rocks of its 
amphitheatre, its near and quiet lake among the 
hills, and its crescented bay, are remembered 
like birth places—for his young imaginations 
were born among them. More than all, if he 
has cherished his social feelings, he has been 
received into the bosom of a people, (excuse me, 
reader, while I commit one sin of sentiment,) a 
people whose frank and generous hospitality is 
no where exceeded. Lam glad of this opportu- 
nity to pay it a passing tribute. It is a debt of 
gratitude for much kindness, and while I remem- 
ber their polished and delicate refinement as a 
people, I cannot forget them in the exercise of 
their generous and unmingled hospitality. 

Iam not writing a journal, and of course, I 
am not obliged to tell you how we lounged along 
the shaded pave of Elm street, and how we talk- 
ed about ourselves, and how we digressed some- 
times to a pretty foot or a profession; and how 
we reconnoitered the windows of our pretty ac- 
quaintances; nor lastly, how we came to speak 
of travelling and the Springs. We did speak of 
them, however, and walked on for the space of 
five minutes in a mathematical abstraction. 
** George,’’ said Peyton, laying his dexter on his 
breast with infinite gravity, ‘‘ I’m not exactly 
well. I think I must journey.’’ I took instantly, 
The weather had been warm, and I was some- 
what enervated: my appetite was gone, and.from 
the best light my medical knowledge threw upon 
it, my case would be hopeless for a tonic. It is 
easy to come at the conclusion. Saratoga was 
indispensable. 

Here again, let me remind the reader, I am 
not writing a journal. It is difficult to make this 
light detail run into pretty sentences, like the 
Spectator; and I shall proceed in my own way to 
enumerate—that we procured permission without 
much difficulty—anticipated one or two quarter- 
ly remittances—borrowed all the dickeys, cra- 
vats, and unutterables, that.were laid away for 
Sundays—packed up gloves, cologne, and hair 
brushes, and with a catalogue of the class dan- 
dies inscribed on the corners of our wardrobe, 
bade a triumphant adieu to a hundred disconso- 
late sophisters. 

It was a delicious summer evening when we 
started from the pier. The sun had just set, and 
we stood on the deck as the boat shet out of the 
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bay, watching the gorgeous changes of the west. 


Heavy tumuli, edged with gold lay along the ho- 


rizon; the skirts of the light clouds far up in the 
sky, were tinged with purple; the smooth circles, 
spreading away from the prow, were stained like 
glass, and the whole scene was repeated to the 
minutest pencilling, in the broad mirror6f the 
bay. An hour after, the moon cast our shadows 
on the water, and every thing but the azure 
ground of the stars was silvered by her beagtiful 
alchymy. ‘“ Eel-like, spiral lines’’ of light were 
inlaying the edges of the waves, and the span- 
gled path thrown to us from beneath the moon, 
like a carpet for fairy feet was studded like the 
white belt of the firmament. The bass leaped 
up from the surface, the phosphorus floated like 
sprinklings in the wake, and the tipped waves 
stole by like fishes of silver. Had I fallen upon 
a fairy revel? oris the eye unsealed, and the hid- 
den leaf unfolded by joy? 

We waited a day or two in New York, to put 
our heads in training and catch the air of the 
Corinthians. The prevailing chapter of neck- 
clothiana, and the compounded ease and science 
of Beau Brumme! and Captain Clias, were care- 
fully studied. Our Alma Mater would not have 
known us. We looked with complacency at last 
upon our ‘‘tournure,’’ and took boat for Albany. 
The deck was crowded. It wasa clear day, 
with a mild west wind. The barge moved stea- 
dily up the river to the music of the band, and 
the laugh of the gayest of the travellers. The 
slope of the green shore went by like a panora- 
ma. The fine seats with their grass sward and 
back ground of trees, looked like paintings upon 
velvet. Noble avenues of elms led up from the 
water’s edge, and boats fancifully painted, lay at 
anchor off the shore. We had caught the geo- 
logical mania from our eloquent professor, and 
the Palisades were a feast for Werner. Nothing 
can be finer in internal scenery than on sweeping 
round a point, to see this majestic barrier stretch- 
ing away for miles up the river. Raptures were 
out of character, and we admired in silence. 


Just after sunset, we entered the little bay at 
West-Point. It looked like a small lake, for the 
passage through the hills was not visible. There 
was not a breath to raise a curl upon the surface, 
and the red glow of the heavens painted it like a 
sky. A fine bugle on shore was ringing echoes 
to the hills—our band played a martial air—the 
erect figures of the cadets upon the edge of the 
cliff which made our horizon, were relieved 
against the sky, and we were shooting past like 
a dream. I will not attempt to describe the pas- 
sage through the Highlands. Every body has 
been there, and will remember stealing in among 
the hills upon the quiet river, as if following a 
vein of silver into the earth, with the talisman of 
the dervise. Catskill too, looking like a huge 
thunder cloud piled up in the west! It should be 
described by the master-hand that put Niagara 
into a stanza,as majestic, if not as ‘‘large as 
life.” And now, if the reader pleases, we will 
step from mountains to men, from Catskill to 
Con sess Hall, 
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Every one is at home at the Springs. People 
go there for amusemeht, and either as actors or 
observers they find it. There is no unnecessary 
etiquette, for acquaintances made there are con- 
sidered par parenthese, and may be cut, or con- 
tinued elsewhere. - It is a kind of limited Satur- 
nalia; and he who goes there to study human na- 
ture, finds:the best contrast, and the finest group- 
ing-in the world. » The ‘‘ blood of the Howards,’” 
and the noveau riche, meet at the same table. 
The consumptive preacher, and the roue of the 
first magnitude, lounge on the platform at the 
spring. The city belle and the dark-eyed Jew- 
ess. flodt together in the dance. Young men 
fish in company on the lake, who have no recol- 
legge ot it in the city... And young ladies walk 
arm in arm under the portico, who ‘*‘ could not 
be. positive’ if they met in Castle Garden. 
Flirtation is pursued, like card-playing, for amuse- 
ment. Here and there, indeed, you find a des- 
perate gamester, but with the majority it is 
mere pastime. Tender moments, to be sure, 
there are; and the unitiated would translate the 
sigh true pathos; but who that has ‘‘seen the 
world,’’ remembers a tete-a-tete in the drawing 
room, or a drive to Ballston, or attentions ata 
‘ hop?’ 

The night after our arrival there was a ballat 
our hotel. It was a fine opportunity for a debut, 
and we prepared for it in high spirits. Our toi- 
let was unusually particular. Grey was very 
handsome, and had a taste fordress. His figure 
was military, and his jaw-bone had the rare me- 
dium between the spherical and angular which 
sets a collar superbly. I looked at him with des- 
pair, as he completed his Falkland at the glass. 
He had besides, a fine address, and was inimita- 
bly cool and self-possessed. As tomy own ap- 
pearance, I cannot arrange my features with suf- 
ficient gravity to get a portrait but we ex- 
pected to make an impression, 

It was a splendid ball. The decorations were 
in taste, and the music I need not speak of— 
for who has not heard of Johnson? In speaking 
of beauty, I must be more exclusive. Not that 
I was fastidious; for | was a raw colleger, and 
perfectly bewildered. I could sweep them all 
up with a superlative. Still, in my own astrono- 
my, | have some dim remembrance of a distinc- 
tion. I remember, for instance, a northern 
star, which I-followed till she set. She was as 
tall as the Venus of the Capitol; but her pro- 
portions were exquisite, and she wore them with 
the grace of a Hebe. Her features were irregu- 
lar, and might not be beautiful in marble; but 
the expression!—did you ever dream an angel 
came down to you, and told you about paradise 
and the peris, and do you remember the angel’s 
face? There was another from the same quarter 
with flowing hair—as airy a spirituelle as I ever 
saw; and another, and another—I have no doubt 
they are the cause of the Borealis. But this is 
nothing to the purpose. I danced with a: lady 





from—no matter—I cannot be particular—but 
she had large dark eyes, and the longest eye- 
lashes that ever drooped. Her forehead was 
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low, and the black hair was parted.on it as they 
paint the madonna—-with ah expression. ‘If any 
body wishes to flirt with me, let her have ‘black 
hair, and a sweet forehead to. part it on. She 
did not dance well; and if she had, it would 
have been out of character. «I never saw a wo- 
man with rich dark eyes that did. It would be 


like a Magdalen painted at blind man’s buff. 


It is a pity there is not a musical star.. I am 
sure I was born under one. She, (I did not hear 
her name when I was introduced, «but she’ looke 
ed as if it was Isabella,) she had a tone bshall not 
attempt to describe. It was low and reedy, like 4 
the death of a fine sweep on an Holian. I have 
heard doves who came near it, and if L,ander- 
stood music, I could tell you of a note in’aige 
cond flute which makes me think of “it; it was ir- 
resistable. I never could withstand a ‘Sweet 
tone from my childhood; and iff had lived in the 
days of Orpheus, I am persuaded I should have 
walked into the wall... She said a few common- 
places, and I answered like an amateur at a con- 
cert, witha nod or a monosyllable. It was a 
perfect spell. Iam better at conversation than 
any thing else—but I had lost my talisman. You 
would have taken my speeches for the list of 
impersonal verbs in the grammar. She was en- 
gaged for the next cotillion, anda mere cipher 
of a fop led her off in the middle of a sentence. 
I would have given the puppy my degree fora 
delay of two minutes. 

I met her afterwards at the spring—sat oppo- 
site to her at table—met her accidentally at 
walks, and was very much surprised to be riding 
in the same direction on horseback. She was al- 
ways polite, and received my apocryphal expla- 
nations with a smile that went through me like 
a coup de soliel—only more moderately. Her 
bewildering voice too!—it gave the airy nothings 
of courtesy, the power ofa Maelstrom—my heart 
was completely swallowed up. Istaid day after 
day, till I had far outstaid my permission. My 
funds were low, and Peyton’s quite gone. He 
had been urging our departure for a week or two, 
and was entirely out of patience. Still I could 
not make up my mind to go. One morning, how- 
ever, she came down in a riding habit. I sup- 
posed she was a going upon an early ride, and 
gave orders for a horse immediately. A moment 
before I had the appetite of a New Zealander; 
but [hurried away to change my dress, and stood 
on the promenade equipped from stock to spur, 
as she came out from breakfast. 

**Good morning! What! do you ride so ear- 
ig 

‘© Yes—so early—and a long ride, too.’’ 

** And who goes with you?”’ 

**T suppose the next question will be, ‘ which 
Way are youa going?’—So I’ll save your cate- 
chism, and tell you at once—lI go in a carriage; 
my companions are my father, mother, and ser- 
vants, and my destination Niagara.’’ 

** Is it possible?—-you leave us then.”’ 

** Just so—and now I’ll excuse that rueful ex- 
pression, which is extremely proper and senti- 








mental, and ask the favour of your arm; for f 
must make an early call at the Pavillion.’’ I of- 
fered my arm mechanically, but was as speech- 
less as a college expellee. 

s©What! not a word! ¢ no regrets!’—no ‘pain- 
fal:disappointments!’—nothing about the ‘ shorn 
beam,’ and the ‘ setting star!’ ”’ 

‘* Miss Graham’’——and I felt as if E looked 
expostulatory, but could get no farther. 

‘* Well!—Miss Graham is a good beginning— 
go on!”’ 

** Seriously, Miss Graham’’——I thought I 
should choke. | _ 

‘* Seriously, Mr. Halsey, you don’t appear to 
have any thingto say. Am I to consider thise 
mere hiatus, or is your dying speech concluded!’? 


‘* Spare me! spare me! I’ll go on direetly!”’ 

‘¢ No, I shall not spare you—for ‘ directly’ we 
shall come to the Pavillion—and ‘ directly’ I 
shall be very busy with my friends—and so you’lt 
hang without a confession. Come—the speech!’’ 

«* Miss Graham—I—-I—I—”’ 

** A respectable pronoun!—Go on!’’ 

ce 1°? 

*¢ What?’ 

** Love you!” 


‘Hem! quite to the point!’’—I ‘had passed 
the Rubicon, and grew desperate. 

‘“<It is tothe point, Madam! I have loved you 
from the first moment’’ 

‘* Stop! stop!—be original, or I won’t listen. 
I can read all that in Sir Charles Grandison.”? 

** Miss Graham, will you speak seriously?’? 

‘© Yes sir—‘ seriously’ we are slight acquain- 
tances—and ‘ seriously’ I knowing nothing about 
you-——and ‘seriously’ you are not out of your 
teens—and ‘ seriously’ we are at the Pavillion— 
will you walk in?’’ 

We met the ladies at the door. Miss Graham 
announced her departure, and after the suitable 
expressions of surprise and disappointment, = 
sent for their hats, and insisted on returning wit 
us. It was to me a small purgatory. The ladies 
rallied me on my abstraction, and Miss Graham 
rattled away unmercifully. She ‘* had been here 
too long’’—*‘ the springs were excessively stu- 
pid’’—‘* the beaux were all bores, begging Mr, 
Halsey’s pardon’’—-and she was ‘ delighted to 
go.”? I tried every manceuvre to speak a word. 
to her—but she was *‘ in too much of a hurry to 
step aside for a view’’—‘‘and she didn’t care for 
the dust’’—and she ‘‘ always preferred a lady’s 
arm to a gentleman’s.’’ 

She left us at the door to go to her room. On 
her return the carriage was waiting. ‘*‘ Come, 
Caroline,’’ shouted a bass anda cracked treble. 
‘‘Coming, sir—coming, madam’’——and she shook 
hands with the gay circle. I offered my arm, 





= 





and under cover of a bagatelle made a desperate 
offer— _. 

‘¢ Will you give me one word, Miss Graham?’? 

‘Yes sir, two—good bye’’—and she jumped 
into the carriage. 

I think if I ever hang, I shall feel as I did 
when that carriage drove off. 


Ror. 
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CEMETRY OF PERE LA CHAISE. 


Tur approach tothe Cemetery of Pere La 
Chaise, (a little way out of Paris,) is literally 
*« garlanded with flowers.’? You imaging#your- 
self in the neighbourhood of a wedding, a fair, 


or some holiday-festival. Women are sitting 
by the road-side, or at their own doors, making 
chaplets of a sort of yellow flowers, which are 
gathered in the fields, baked, and will then last 
a French “‘ For-ever.’’ They have taken ‘‘ the 
Jean abhorred monster,’’ Death, and strewed 
him o’er and o’er with sweets; they have made 
the grave a garden, a flower-bed, where all Pa- 
ris reposes, the rich and the poor, the mean and 
the mighty, gay and laughing, and putting on a 
fair outside as in their life time! Death here 
seems life’s play-fellow, and grief and smiling 
content sit at ene tomb together. Roses grow 
out of the clayey ground ; there is the urn for 
tears, the slender cross for faith to twine around; 
the neat marble monument, the painted wreaths 
thrown upon it to freshen memory, and mark the 
hand of friendship. ** No black and melancho- 
lic yew-trees’’ darken the scene, and add a stu- 
died gloom to it—no ugly death’s heads or carv- 
ed skeletons shock the sight. On the contrary, 
some pretty Ophelia, as general mourner, ap- 
pears to have beeu playing her fancies over a 
nation’s bier, to have been scattering ‘‘ pansies 
for thoughts, rue for remembranees.’’ But is 
not the expression of grief, like hers, a little 
too fantastical and light-headed? Is it not too 
much like a childish game of Make-believe? Or 
does it not imply a certain want of strength of 
mind, as well as depth of feeling, thus to tam- 
per with the extremity of woe, and varnish 
over the most serious contemplation of mortali- 
ty? True sorrow is manly and decent, not ef- 
feminate or theatrical. The tomb is not a baby- 
house for the imagination to hang its idle or- 
naments and mimic finery in. To meet sad 
thoughts, and overpower or allay them by other 
lofty and tender ones, is right ; but to shun them 
altogether, to affect mirth in the midst of sigh- 
mg, and divert the pangs of inward misfortune 
by something to catch the eye and tickle the 
sense, is what the English do not sympathize 
with. It is an advantage the French have over 
us. The fresh trees that wave over our graves ; 
the cold marble that contains our ashes ; the 
secluded scene that collects the wandering 
thoughts ; the innocent, natural flowers that 
Spring up, unconscious of our loss—objects like 
these at once cherish and soften our regrets ; 
but the pretty daily offerings of condolence, the 
forced liveliness and the painted pride of the 
scene before us, are like galvanic attempts to 
recall the fleeting life--they neither flatter the 
dead nor become the living! One of the most 
heartless and flimsy extravagancies of the 
New Eloise, is the attempt made to dress up 
the daughter of Madame d’Orbe like Julia, and 
set her in her place at the table after her death. Is 
not the burying-ground of the Pere La Chaise 
tricked out and overacted much on the same 
false principle, as if there were nothing sacred 





from impertinence or affectation? I will not 
pretend te determine; but to “an English taste 
it is so. te see things, perhaps, too much 
on the dark side; they see them too much, 


‘(if that is possible,) on the bright.. Here is the 


tomb of Abelard and Eloise—immortal monu- 
ment; immortal as the human heart and poet’s 
verse can make it! But it is slight, fantastic, of 
the olden time, and seems to shrink from the 
glare of daylight, or as if it would like to tot- 
ter back to the old walls of the Paraclete, and 
bury it’ quaint devices,and its hallowed inscrip- 
tions in*the shadowy twilight. It is, however, 
an affecting sight, and many a votive garland is 
sprinkled overit. Here is the tomb of Ney, of 
Massena, and Kellerman. There are many others 
of great note, and some of the greatest names 
—Moilere, Fontaine, De Lille. Chancellors and 
charbottiers lie mixed together, and announce 
themselves with equal pomp. These people 
have as good an opinion of themselves after 
death as before it. You see a bust with a 
wreath or crown round its head—a strange 
piece of masquerade—and other tombs with a 
print or miniature of the deceased hanging to 
them! 

Frequently a plain marble slab is laid down 
for the surviving relatives of the deceased, 
waiting its prey in expressive silence. This is 
making too free with death, and acknowledging 
a claim which requires no kind of light to be 
thrown upon it. We should visit the tombs of 
our friends with more soothing feelings, without 
marking out our own places beside them. But 
every French thought or sentiment must have 
an external emblem. The inscriptions are in 
general, however, simple and appropriate. I 
only remarked one to which any exception could 
be taken; it was a plain tribute of affection to 
some individual by his family, who professed to 
have ‘‘ erected this modest monument to pre- 
serve his memory for ever!’? What a singular 
idea of modesty and eternity ! So the French, 
in the Catalogue of the Louvre, in 1803, after 
recounting the various transmigrations of the 
Apollo Belvidere in the last two thousand years, 
(vain warning of mutability !) observed that it 
was at last placed in the Museum at Paris, “ to 
remain there for ever.’? Alas! It has been 
gone these ten years. 


cnoneenecettifppiemignne 
BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 
‘<< T have seen an end of all perfection.”’ 


I have seen aman in the glory of his days and 
the pride of his strength. He was built like the 
tall cedar that lifts its head above the forest 
trees; like the strong oak that strikes its root 
deeply oss earth. He feared no danger—he 
felt no sickness. His mind was vigorous like his 
body; he was perplexed at no intricacy, he was 
daunted at no difficulty; into hidden things he 
searched, and what was crooked he made plain, 
He went forth fearlessly upon the face of the 
mighty deep; he surveyed the nations of the 
earth; he measured the distances of the stars, 
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and called them by their names; he gloried in 
the extent of his knowledge, in the, vigor of his 
understanding, and strove to search even into 
what the Almighty had concealed.—And when I 


looked on him I said, ‘‘ What a piece of work is’ 


man! how noble in reason! how infinite in facul- 
ties! in form and moving how express and admira- 
ble! in action how like an angel! in apprehension 
how like a god!’ 

I returned—his look was no more lofty nor‘his 
step proud; his broken frame was like 
ined tower; his hairs were white and scdttered; 
and his eyes gazed vacantly upon what was pas- 
sing around him. The vigor of, his intellect was 
wasted, and of all that he had gained byystndy 
nothing remained. He feared when thotilvas 
no danger, and when theré was no sorrow he 
wept. His memory was decayed and treacher- 
ous, and showed him only brokéh images of the 
glory that was departed. His house was to him 
like a strange land, and his friends were count- 
ed as enemies; and he thought himself strong 
and healthful while his foot tottered on the verge 
of the grave. He said of his son—he is my 
brother; of his daughter—I know her not; and 
enquired what was his own name. And one who 
supported his steps, and ministered to his ‘thany 


_. wants, said to me, as I looked’ on the melancho- 
ly scene—‘*‘ Let thine heart receive instruction, 


for thou hast seen an end of all earthly perfec- 
tion.”” 


I have seen a beautiful female treading the 
first stages of youth, and entering joyfully into 
the pleasures of life. The glance of her eye was 
variable and sweet, and on her cheek trembled 
something like the first blush of the morning: 
her lips moved, and there was harmony; when 
she floated in the dance, her light form like the 
aspen seemed to move with every breeze. I re- 
turned—but she was not in the dance; I sought 
her inthe gay circle of her companions, but I 
found her not. Her eyes sparkled not there— 
the music of her voice was silent—she rejoiced 
on earth no more.—I saw a train sable and slow- 
paced, who bore sadly to an open grave what 
ence was animated and beautiful. They paused 
as they approached, and a voice broke the awful 
silence:—‘* Mingle ashes with ashes, and dust 
io its original dust. To the earth whence she was 
first taken, consign we the body of our sister.”’ 
They covered her with the damp soil, and the 
solid clods of the valley: and the worms crowded 
into her silent abode.—Yet one sad mourner lin- 
gered, to cast himself upon the grave, and as he 
wept he said, ‘* There is no beauty, or grace, or 
loveliness that continueth in man: for this is the 
end of all glory and perfection.” 


I have seen an infant with a fair brow, and a 
frame like polished ivory. Its limbs were pliant 
in its sports; it rejoiced, and again it wept, but 
whether its glowing cheek dimpled with smiles, 
or its blue eye was brilliant with tears, still I said 
to my heart ‘It is beautiful.’ It was like the 


first pure blossom which some cherished plant has 
shot forth, whose cup is filled with a dew-drop, 
and whose head reclines upon its parent stem, 


some ru- | : 





—I again saw this child when the lamp of reason 
first dawned in its mind. Its soul was gentle and 
peaceful; its eye sparkled with joy, as it looked 
roundien this good and pleasant world. It ran 
swiftly mthe ways of knowledge—it bowed its 
ear to mstruction—it stood like a lamb before 
its teachers. It was not proud, or envious, or 
stubborn, and it had never heard of the vices and 
vanities of the world. And when I looked upon 
it}'f remembered that our Saviour said, ‘* except 
become as little children, ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

But the scene was changed, and I saw a man 
whom the world called honorable: and many wait- 
ed for his smiles. They pointed out the fields that 
were his, and talked of the silver and gold that 
he had gathered: they admired the stateliness of 
his domes, and extolled the honour of his fami- 
ly. And his heart answered secretly, *“* By my 
wisdom have I gotten all this;’? so he returned 
no thanks to God, neither did he fear or serve 
him. And as I passed along I heard the com- 
plaints of the labourers who had reaped down 
the fields and the eries of the poor whose cov- 
ering he had taken away; but the sound of feast- 
ing and revelry was in his apartments, and the 
unfed beggar came tottering from his door. But 
he considered not that the cries of the depressed 
were continually entering into the ears of the 
most High. And when I knew that this man 
was once the teachable child that lL had loved— 
the beautiful infant I had gazed upon with de- 
light—FT said in my bitterness, ‘‘I have seen an 
end of all perfection,’ and I laid my mouth in 
the dust. ' 


t 
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————— 


THE DYING AMERICAN TAR. 
“]’a A FRIEND TO SAILoRs.” 


His couch was his shroud—in his hammock he 
died— 
The shot of the Briton was true ; 
He breathed not a sigh, but faintly he eried, 
Adieu, my brave shipmates, adieu ! 


Away to your station! it ne’er must be said, 
Your banner you furled for a foe; 

Let those stars ever shine at your mizen-mast head, 
And the pathway to victory show. 


Remember the accents of Lawrence the brave, 
Ere the spirit had fled to its rest— 
‘Don’t give up the ship!”—Let her sink ’neath the 
wave, 
And the breeze bear her fate to the west. 
Oh, swear that your banner shall never be furled ; 
Let me hear the word, “ Struck has the foe !’? 
And contented my soul bids adieu to the world, 
To its pleasure, its pains, and its woe. 


He said—and a gun to the leeward was heard, 
*T was the enemy’s gun well he knew; 
He raised up his head, and three times he cheered, 
And expired as he uttered—* Adieu!” 
BOSTON BARD. 
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THE MUSINGS OF A SOLITARY HOUR. 

I love to gaze upon a picture of one of those ruined 
castles which so frequently arrest the attention of the 
European traveller: witile I contemplate the fretted 
arch now mouldering and broken ; the disj@imted co- 
Jumns, around which the ivy is entwinin 
sculptured windows, once hung with rich tapestry, but 
whose light is now intercepted only by the long grass, 
and the creeping brier; my mind involuntarily re- 
verts to the days of its magnificence and strength, 
when the feudal banner floated over its now crum- 
bling battlements ; when the elangour of the trum- 
pet, the prancing of the charger, the clashing of the 
lance against the mail of the rider, and the shouts of 
ardent warriors, re-echoed in the court-yard, where 
no sound is heard save the noise of the wind as it 
sweeps over its weedy surface, and howls around its 
dilapidated walls—my fancy then depicts the hall, 
where silence and desolation now reign, prepared for 
the banquet of the tournament; the sounds of high 
festivity, the song of the bard chaunting to his harp 
the deeds of the departed brave, are heard; the casque 
is thrown aside; the implements of war are hung up 
among the garlands that decorate the wall; the scarf 
embroidered by the hand of beauty is proudly dis- 
played upon their persons; their eyes gleam with 
emulative fire, while the aged minstrel celebrates the 
daring achievements of their ancestors;—But why 
continue such a description ? 

I love to look upon a picture of a monastie ruin: I 
behold it as it was in ages past ; the monk with his face 
concealed by his cowl, steals along the solemn clois- 

ers, where the ow! and the bat have now taken up 
titer r undisturbed habitation; I hear the tinkling of 
the chapel hell; I listen to the deep swell of the or- 
gan along the vaulted roof, where the only music 
which now meets the ear is the wild birds’ scream ; 
and I think I hear the vajees of the nuns, whose very 
tomb-stones have long sinceWisappeared, pouring upon 
the gentle breeze of sunset, the melody of the vesper 
hymn. When I consider what these relics of antiquity 
have been, and what they now are, my imagination 
wings its flight to a time, when the edifices to which 
we point with pride, as the lasting monuments of our 
munificenee and taste, will inspire him who wanders 
thro’ their deserted courts, or muses over some linger- 
ing memento of their former possessors, with the same 
feelings as those by which I myself am now animated. 
Itis salutary to indulge at timesin such reflections ; 
they send a pensive but not painful feeling to the 
soul, and cause us to survey, with just contempt, the 
unworthy objects for which men are struggling and 
contending, and to raise our thoughts to that world, 
where change and decay are never known. 4 

When we look back, and pause over the attractive 
scenes of other ages, we perceive a momentary feel- 
ing of regret gliding over us as we reflect that they 
can never again be realized—there is something me- 
lancholy in the thought, that any object which ele- 
vates and pleases us, should depart forever. When 
the scenes of other ages extend themselves before the 
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mental eye, our fancy clothes them with a loveliness 
which is not their own; it is like gazing upon a dis- 
tant landseape glowing with the last beams of the set- 
ting sun—every thing that would offend or disgust is 
hidden from us, and all that i% really beautifal is 


heightened and adorned—so it is when we recall the 


days of childhood, and sigh that their unalloyed joys, 
their moveless serenity of, soul, their felicitous antici- 
pations, can never again be experienced ; and so it is 
when} in old , age, we look back upon the busy days of 
ripened manhood—it is all—all a sweet illusion. I call 
it a sweet illusion, for itis to this we owe all the 
pleasares of retrospection—such.is the singular frame 
of our minds, that though the past appear so delight- 
ful, so far superior to the»present, that one would be 
apt to think the contrast would necessarily diffuse over 
the soul, the gloom of dissatisfuetion and dejection; yet 
where is the man whose bosom does not respond to 
the truth and elegance of the language of Ossian, 
when he says, ** The musie of Carril was like the 
memory of joys that are past, pleasant and mournful 
to the soul.” Yes itis a kind dispensation of Prove 
dence, a happy faculty of our mental constitution, for 
which our hearts should gush with gratitude towards 
him, that the phantoms of past pleasures, if virtuous 
and rational, and even the images of those departed 
friends, in whose society we once tasted all we have 
ever known of the enjoyment, which we call up, be- 
stow a calm meditative feeling, a tender emotion, an 
agreeable pensiveness, that we often prefer to the 
laugh of mirth, the sparkling of wit, or the very 
mantling of extravagant hilarity—else why are we 30 
fond of pondering over the past? why do we love 
when the glare of day is over, when the lustre of the 
west is dying away, and serious twilight approaches— 
why do we love to retire to some lonely and silent 
place, and withdrawing our attention from the world 
by which we are surrounded, live again among those 
dear objects, and move through those scenes of glad- 
ness, which memory has cherished, and which in this 
season of comparative tranquility, this hour when all 
nature breathes into us as it were the spirit of con- 
templative repose, she brings so forcibly before our 
inward gaze? and why do we experience a sensation 
of chagrin, at being disturbed by a summons to gay 
amusement or lively company? or wherefore does a 
soft and vague delight lave our soul, a “ sweet and 
mournful” feeling penetrate to the very core of the 
heart, while we sit and listen te some old tune, or 
song, or story, which has nothing but its associations 
to recommend it, and indulge the unsettled reveries, 
and imperfect images which it oceasions? Is it not 
because it is delicately linked with 
*¢ Some social seene, some dear familiar face.” 

When we consider the propensity of the imagina- 
tion to embellish, we can account without difficulty 
for the enthusiasm of those, who turn from what they 
think the dullness of the actual paths of existence, and 
derive their chief gratification from meditating among 
the memorials of past ages; or, who love to sit “lone 
upon the shores of old romance,” and who seem to 
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think that the great of elder times, occupy those 
heights of excellence, which the great of modern 
times have never reached, and towards which they 
are forever doomed to cast the eye of disappointed 
hope. Much as I love to roam with the historic 
muse, and mix with the illustrious of antiquity, and 
often as I have been entranced at the sublimity of 
their genius, or the majesty of their virtue; genius, 
which the most exalted of theif successors can only 
hope to equal, and virtue which none buts super-haman 
intelligences can ever expect to surpass; yet I think it 
must be admitted, that the aggregate, of those who are 
now moving over the variable stage of life, when 
viewed with strict impartiality, whemeompared .with 
what mankind at any former period really weréjenot 
with what we may fancy them to have been, will ‘be 
found to be mentally and morally superior to those 
who have ever appeared upon its and let it be re- 
membered, that the intellectual cultivation of the dis- 
tinguished men of antiquity, is rendered more strik- 
ing, from the ignorance by which they were surround- 
ed: their virtues make a powerful impression, for 
they are isolated and conspicuous; they are not lost 
im a general light, but stand out in strong relief—this 
is one of the reasons why they fasten themselves 
upon the mind with peculiar tenacity, why they fasci- 
mate so much in youth, and why we so frequently re- 
fer to them in after-life. ‘The instances of extraordi- 
nary virtue which modern times present, are not 
greater than those whieh are afforded by the ages of 
antiquity ; but the number of virtuous men is much 
greater, and the uniformity of their morality is far 
superior; and, however the pedantic may exclaim, I do 
not hesitate to say, that the works of modern authors 
are equal in genius to any thing which the ancient 
world has produced, and superior in all that is truly 
valuable and instructive. We have been accustomed 
to regard the latter witha veneration approaching to 
idolatry, and the effect has been injurious. It has 
chilled the spirit of invention, and caused us to ad- 
mire that which was faulty, to imitate that which 
was erroneous, and to neglect or deny the claims of 
modern merit. Under the influence of this preju- 
diced veneration, with the works of all the great 
masters before them, and at this refined period of 
human society, the originality which many authors 
have displayed, is the strongest evidence that the 
extention of intelligence does not necessarily diminish 
the powers of the imagination, and that genius is not 
as, o»me would have it, imperiously controuled by ex- 
ternal cireumstance. 

I hope and believe that man is advancing ; his path 
may be, as it has been, rendered devious and winding 
by national revolutions, popular tumults, conflicting 

_interests, and various accidents; but its tendency has 
still been, and will be upwards. Surely the light of 
true philosophy has not been shed abroad, the garden 
of science has not been weeded, cleared from the ac- 
cumulated rubbish of many years, and its boundaries 
extended, the advantages of education have not been 
so generally distributed, and all for nought? as well 
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might it be supposed that the fertilizing showers 
would fall without effect, upon the parched and thirsty 
eatth ; that the seeds deposited in a rich soil, would 


lay and never germinate, never reward the toil of the 
husb with the signs of a harvest as that the 
voice of Knowledge should be heard in vain; it must 


and Will have a beneficial influence upon the mind and 
character ; its aim is to improve and dignify the nature 
of man, to give atone of amiability and gentleness to his 
manners; and however its influence may be combat- 
ted and impeded by untoward circumstances, and un- 
fortunate occurrences, it will not altogether fail of its 
effect: the history of ourspecies—the experience of 
our lives—a moderate degree of attention to the 
events that are passing before our eyes—are suffi- 
cient to make this plain, even to demonstration. 

The endeavours which are made by some to spread 
a belief, that man is on the decline, and his energies 
diminishing, that he has seen the best of his days, and 
passed the youth of his magnanimity, are highly im- 
politic-—they leave the damp of depression upon the 
soul, and paralize exertion. To tell a person that he 
cannot accomplish, is not the best way of inducing him 
to strive ; to instilinto him a belief that the object of his 
pursuit is beyond his attainment, is hardly calculated 
to add vigor to his perseverance. To convince us that we 
can never excel what our fathers have done; that we 
can never go before them in the road towards perfec 
tion ; that we should look up to them as exemplars, 
which to resemble and imitate will be our highest 
praise ; would only be to fetter the intellect, to induce 
us to sit down in slothful content under the superan- 
nuated weight of old prejudices, absurd customs, and 
antiquated institutions, and to put us at length in the 
situation of the bird, which, pressed down by the hand 
within a circle of chaik, feels an inability to break the 
line which she perceives around her, and remains a 
fancied prisoner. We owe little gratitude to these 
pertinacious sticklers of prescription; these indiseri- 
minating votaries of what has been; these plodding 
intellects that would never deviate from the beaten 
track of their forefathers ; but who hug to their bosoms 
every thing that is old; merely because it is old ; and 
would discourage every scheme which has for its end 
the advantage or improvement of the human race, 
merely because it was not discovered by their ances 
tors, or is in opposition to some of the code and erro- 
neous conceptions of their idols of antiquity. I¢ 
we are determined to respect nothing but what has 
the sanction of age to recommend it, we shall do all 
we can to put a final stop to the progress of informa- 
tion, and will be guilty of the absurd presumption of 
saying to the active intellect of man, ‘*Thou canst go no 
further.”’? Let us not fall into the other extreme how~ 
ever, and suppose that we of the present day so infi- 
nitely surpass all who have preceded us, that their 
labours are entitled to little consideration, and their 
opinions are of little importance; that every thing is 
valuable which can boast of novelty or originality ; 
and that the wave of revolution should sweep away 
the institutions which haye been reared with care, 
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merely because the dust of antiquity is resting upon 
them. The propensity to find fault with the metes 
and bounds, the maxims, rules, and ordinances, which 
our forefathers laid down for themselves; which en- 
abled them to walk in uprightness and i: and 
which consequently offer to us the highest evidence of 
their worth ; though by no means so common a fail- 
ing, as the one against which we have spoken, has, 
however, been displayed, and that most injuriously, 
by more than one able man of the present day. The 
source of this is often vanity; the vanity of being sin- 
gular, and appearing above vulgar/prejudice and popu- 
lar superstition: truth is often amedium between two 
extremes; a narrow pathway with strong temptations 
on either side to lead us estray.. Few are the gifted 
ones that follow it without wavering, and happy is he 
whose aberrations are but short and seldom. A belief 
in our high capabilities; that we are destined to fulfil 
them; that we are progressing towards the fulfilment; 
but that we are stillat a very, very great distance 
from it; seems to be a correct, and is certainly a 
serviceable one. ‘The belief that we are in a state of 
progression, will incite and eneourage us; and the 
conviction that the goal of our race is afar off, and that 
man is doomed to toil on for ages ere he reach it; 

that his bark must endure the buffeting of adverse 
winds and experience many oscillations in her course, 
before she anchors in the desired haven; will pre- 
vent a vain confidence, repress a spirit of arrogance, 
and silence the lulling suggestions of self-sufficiency. 

J. B.S. 





eee 
MARY SEATON. 

The rosy face of Mary ‘peeped from the 
window as we approached the neat little dwell- 
ing of Mr. Wauron, and the next moment we 
were met at the door, and ushered into the par- 
lour, with a gay and smiling welcome from the 
warm-hearted and affectionate girl. 

Mary was pronounced by all a most charm- 
ing being; for independent of her natural beau- 
ty, there was a charm in her manner that won 
upon the esteem and gained her an interest in 
the bosoms of all who had obtained her acquaint- 
ance. Her parents having been unfortunate in 
losing several of their children, it was no wonder 
they doated upon her with all a parent’s enthusi- 
astic fondness; their MARy was the only hope of 
their declining years, the only solace of their be- 
reaved hearts, for they had now but one fair sup- 
porting pillar to a tottering existence—Mary 
knew this; she felt deeply for their sorrows, and 
strove by every art in her power to mitigate 
them, and she saw too by the occasional smiles 
and looks of heartfelt satisfaction on the face of 
her parents that she was successful---her sweet 
voice warbled gaily and cheerfully through the 
house, and infused a gentle tranquility into their 





bosoms---she taught the honeysuckle to twine 
luxuriantly over the porch, and the ivy to climb 
and mantle the chamber windows with its rich 
foliage ; and while the aged couple saw her light 
and beautiful form glide actively before them, 
and her hands busily engaged in adorning their 
quiet habitation, they «would ask a blessing on 
her ead, ahd pourout their gratitude 40 Heaven 
for this “de#r and precious gift. Our visit was 
paid on what is generally termed a joyful occa- 
sion-=-at the request of Mary, we, being parti- 
ctlar friends, attendéd in the afternoon, for the 
evening was Set/apart, with the consent of her 
parents, for the wedding of Mary, and a large 
concourse of friends and acquaintances were ex- 
pected to attend. 

CHARLES SEATON was a gay and handseme 
looking youth, and extremely prepossessing in 
his manners, but many who knew him well, saw 
there was a dark spot upon his heart; a growing 
canker that would eventually bring destruction 
and ruin upon his prospects, and the peace of 
her who was to be his partner forever. He was 


addicted to that bane of life and character, in- ~ 


temperance ; but it had been carefully conceal- 
ed from the family of Mary,and although an 
anonymous letter had been received by her dis- 


.closing the fact, and warning her against encour- 


aging the addresses of a person of such princi- 
ples, she discovered the idea as the malicious in- 
terference of some bitter enemy and shewed the 
letter to Mr. Seaton. The effect to any other 
than the pure and devoted heart of Mary would 
have been convincing proof, for his actions were 
the boisterous declarations and manners of a 
madman; he passionately declared it a wicked 
falsehood, and would not be pacified until Mary 
assured him she did not credit it, and that her 
faith in him remained unaltered. 

The evening closed in bright and beautiful on 
which Mary was to become united, and the 
party assembled at an early hour, but amid the 
mirth and hilarity that prevailed around me, § 
alone felt an aching heart—a secret foreboding 
that all would not be well stole upon me, and it 
was in vain I attempted to discourage it as a 
foolish illusion*—an idle phantasy: I could not 
succeed---my imagination was still haunted with 
a vague idea of some dreadful result, so that 
when [| approached to congratulate Mary on 
her happiness, my heart became full almost to 
bursting, and I turned away in silence to conceal 
my tears. 

I was absent after the above mentioned event 
for several years from Mary, and the enchanting 
little spot where she resided-—-but imagination 
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was ever carrying me back to the same beautiful 
and fairy haunts; I could still fancy the snow 
white cottage, the rural and secluded walks, the 
winding stream—the ivy, honeysuckie, and little 4 
wicket gate of my friend’s habitation, and the 
sprightly grace, and innocent simplicity of Mary 
herself; and though a doubt of her welfare and 
happiness would sometimes éross mind, T 
could not for an instant harbour the ideas it made 
me heart-sick, for I then felt, if that prétty little 
picture of human life had faded, I cared not fer 
any other—-all romance was at an end, and eX- 
istence had [ost its greatest charm. 

But a few years more brought me back to this 
little spot. It was a beautiful afternoon in the 
month of June ; the birds were ehirping and 
bounding gaily among the leafy boughs, and the 
beauties of nature, like mspiration, stole upon 
my senses and locked them in a sweet retrospect 
---a dreamy forgetfulness of every thing but 
Mary, as when I last saw her, and every little 
incident connected with her and her happy home, 
uatil I unconsciously found myself on the little 


a winding footpath almost at the very threshold of | 


the sweet cot. But my dream was at an end--- 
Mary,I exclaimed mentally, has become ne- 
glectful-—nature still exerts herself, but she is no 
longer aided by the delicate and pruning hand of 
art. The honeysuckle hangs from the porch brok- 
en and withered, and the ivy has died away 
upon the windows. I approached and knocked 
at the door, and a light step was quickly moving 
along the entry in answer to the summons. Was 
it Mary? the dear youthful friend I had parted 
from in real sorrow four years ago?—-the idea of 
meeting again was delightful, and I was prepared 
to clasp her in my arms, when the door opened, 
but the unwelcome face of a stranger intruded 
itself---I was disappointed: ‘*‘ Where is Mary 
Seaton?’ I enquired with some anxiety:---The 
elderly female I addressed informed me she had 
come to administer the last comforts to Mary, 
who was then lying at the point of, death— 
«* Come in,’’ said she, ‘‘ if you are a friend, and 
sce her for the last time; I fear the vital spark 
is almost extinct.’’-—Her words sunk like a blight 
jnto my heart, and I followed her trembling, and 
insilence. Mary lay pale and emaciated ona 
wretched pallet in one corner of the room, ap- 
parently inthe last stage of life-—-She turned 


‘her head languidly towards me, as I approached 


and in the agony of my feelings called upon her 
name, and a faint smile of recognition passed 
across her features. She seemed glad of my 
presence, and requested I would stay with her 
wntil the messenger of Death came to summon 
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her to a world of spirits. I accordingly remain- 
ed with her the two succeeding days in which 
| life flickered in its socket, and they were the last. 
mome poor Mary. She gave me, as the 
f weakness would permit, the particu- 





inter 
lars of her sad story. Her husband, CHARLES 
Seaton, had become a habitual drunkard, anda 
gambler; their little property was sacrificed, and 


he was then imprisoned for debt. She did not 
disguise from me that his treatment was the 
cause of her death, but she still spoke affection- 
ately and forgivingly of him, and prayed the 
God of mercy would also pardon his transgres- 
sions. Her parents were both dead—sorrow and 
disease had combined to terminate lives whose 
only hope of happiness rested on the basis of a 
blessed immortality. 

Such was the melancholy fate of the interest- 
ing and beautiful Mary Sgatron-—-and such is 
the corroding influence of vice when it is permit- 
ted to rear its serpent head in the bosom of fa- 
milies; the virtuous and innocent too often feel 
the greater portion of its venom: and the sorrow 
stricken heart of woman, when she has drained 
the last cup of bitterness to its dregs can find 
nothing in life to atone for the pangs of blighted 
affection and ruined prospects: she can look to 
but one source for the balm of consolation, to 
but one hope for a soothing ray, and that source 
is the quiet of the grave---that only hope the 
calm, bright peace of Heaven. IDA. 

catia 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 

This is a period which every one welcomes, 
for it gives a finish to the concerns and business 
of the week, and a rest to both body and mind; 
and to the heart that looks with pleasure to 
every return of the sweet Sabbath, it is particu- 
larly welcome. We love the Saturday night 
partly because it approaches so near the day of 
rest. It is a time in which methodical persons 
will make all proper arrangements for the ensu- 
ing day, as well as to balance up and settle all 
the transactions of the past week. 

It is the close of a particular period. The 
moralist may devote upon it some of the same 
reflections he would bestow upon the closing 
year. Our lives are made up of years, and our 
years of weeks. On Saturday night, another 
week of our existence is gone, another year is 
broken. Are we better than on the preceding 
Saturday ? Has one week brought us any nearer 
heaven, as it certainly has nearer death? This 
question is treated lightly by some, but it comes 
home solemnly to us all. 

On the subject of preparation for the Sabbath 
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and for church, it cannot but be’ regretted 
that this night is not more devoted to that duty, 
than that the Sabbath should be encroached upon 


even by many pious persons and professing chris- } 


tians. If the Sabbath is to be kept hély, we 
cannot consistently burden it with cares and du- 
ties which are not absolutely necessary, and 
which might have been performed the evening 
before. 

As the Sabbath is emphatically called a day 

of rest, how pleasant it is to see it unencumber- 
ed by the noise and preparation of worldly bu- 
siness. It is on this account I love the sweet se- 
renity of a country Sabbath. Every thing there 
is as quiet as the grave on that day. To one 
who is fond of contemplating the Gop of the 
Sabbath, and his wonderful works, the country 
affords the highest and purest satisfaction. He 
may there withdraw himself from the world and 
temporal things, and pursue his meditation with- 
out noise or intrusion. There may be music in 
the trees, but it only awakens a more harmoni- 
ous strain in his own bosom. There may be fra- 
Srance in every breeze, and his soul pours forth 
the more grateful incense of his prayers to the 
God of nature. 
_ My walk to Bushwick church comprises the 
happiest moments of my life. The distance is 
one mile from our cottage, through a delightfully 
rural lane, interspersed with fruit trees, wood- 
lands, farm-houses and cots, and the parsonage 
of our late pastor. The Sabbath morning is al- 
ways sufficiently still to hear the mellow chim- 
ings of the New York ‘ church going bells,’ over 
the more humble one of our own church—one 
might use the pleasing lines of Moore on such 
an occasion, so as to read, 


Those morning bells—those morning bells! 
How sweet a tale their music tells, 

Of home and youth, and that sweet time 
When first 1 heard the thrilling chime. 


But I find Iam digressing from night into morn- 
ing ; the association however of a Saturday night 
with the return of Sabbath,is so near that it 
may be considered the same subject, and eliciting 
almost the same reflections. In concluding these 
thoughts, imperfectly offered, I may be permit- 
ted to hope that my readers may all enjoy the 
sacred stillness of a Sabbath in the country. 
PASQUIN., 


re 


THE CHURCH YARD. 
You have sauntered, perhaps, of a moonlight 
evening, out of the precincts of the living, mov- 
ing world, to linger and contemplate among 


Q* 





the grass-grown memorials of those who are 
gone.— 
“¢ The body to its place, 
And the soul to heaven’s grace, 
And the rest is God’s alone.” - 


An appalling chill shoots through the current 
of life, at the undisturbed and universal silence 
of the scene—the stars tranquilly shiping on the 
white marble, and freely illuminating the name, 
Which friendship had’ carved for the slumberer 
beneath; here the grass waving in rank luxuri- 
ance, as.if to hide’ the triumphs and the trophies 
of death, and there, a human bone unearthed 
from its time-wornsepulchre, a ghastly visitor to 
the realms of day; a wooden tablet, marking the 
repose of the humble; a cross, the sign of the 
believer, and lofty.and magnificent memorials 
over the mortal relies of the wealthy and the 
great. Ah! who, insuch an assemblage as this 
can be accounted great? What gold survives the 
crucible of death? 

We can learn nothing from the living which 
the dead do not teach us. Would beauty be 
modest and unpretending, let her quit the hall 
and the festival for a moment, and carry her 
toilet to the tomb. Would the proud learn hu- 
mility; the penurious charity; the frivolous seri- 
ousness; the bigoted philanthropy; would the 
scholar ascertain the true objects of knowledge; 
the man of the world, the true means of happi- 
ness here and hereafter; and the ambitious, the 
true sources of greatness, let him retire awhile 
from the living and commune with the dead. 
We must all come to the mournful and silent 
grave. Our bones must mingle in one common 
mass, Our affections should travel in the same 
path, for they must terminate in one fearful is- 
sue. Life is full of facilities of virtue and of hap- 
piness; and when you would abuse them, go pu- 
rify your affections, and humble your pride, and 
leave your hopes at the tomb of a friend, when 
the stars are shining upon it like the glorious 
beams of religion on the mansion of death. 


—< a 
THE WOUNDED SOLDIER. 


‘¢ There were few circumstances attending 
that memorable era which struck me more for- 
cibly than the miserable condition of those 
groups of fugitives who continued every hour ar- 
riving in Paris during the few days immediately 
succeeding their signal discomfiture at Waterloo. 
These unfortunate stragglers arrived in parties of 
two, three, or four, and in astate of utter des- 
titution—most of them without arms, many 
without shoes, and some almost naked. A great 
proportion of them were wounded and bandaged: 
they had scarcely rested at all on their return; 
in short, I never beheld such pitiable figures. 

“One of these unfortunate mén struck me 
forcibly one evening as an object of interest and 
compassion. He was limping along the Boule- 
vard Italien: his destination I knew not; he look- 
ed elderly, but had evidently been one of the fine- 
est men I ever saw, and attached, Lrather think, 
to the Imperial guard. His shoes were worn 
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out; his clothes in rags; scanty hairs were the 
only covering of his head; one arm was bandaged 
up witha bloody rag, and slung from his neck 


by a string his right thigh and leg were also’ 


bandaged, and he seemed to move with pain and 
difficulty. 

‘* Such figures were, it is true, so common dur- 
ing that period, that nobody paid them much at- 
tention: this man, however, somehow or other, in- 
terested me peculiarly. . It was sai that he was 
going to the Hotel Dieu, where he would be tak- 
en good care of: bntd felt greatly for the old 
warrior; and crossing the,street, put, without 
saying a word, a dollar into his yellow and trem- 
bling hand. , ; 

‘* He stopped, looked at mé attentively, then 
at the dollar; and appearing, doubtful whether 
or no he ought to receive it, Said, with an em- 
phatic tone, ‘Not for.charity!? — _ 

*<T saw his pride was kindled; and replied, 
“No, my friend, in respect to your bravery!’ and 
J was walking away, when I heard his voice ex- 
claiming, ‘Monsieur, Monsieur!’ I turned, and 
as he hobbled up to me, he surveyed me in si- 
lence from head to foot; then looking earnestly 
in my face, he held out his hand with the dollar: 
* Excuse me Monsieur,’ said he, in a firm and 
rather proud tone,—* You are an Englishman, 
and I cannot receive bounty from the enemy of 
my Emperor.’ 

** Good God! thought I, what a man Napoleon 
must have been! This incident alone affords a 
‘Key to all his victories.’’ 

<nenepinilll apenas 
THE SWORD—sy miss LANGDON. 
*T was the battle field, and the cold pale moon 

Look’d down on the dead and the dying; 

And the wind pass’d o’er with a dirge and a wail, 

Where the young and the brave were lying. 


With his father’s sword in his red right hand, 
And the hostile dead around him, 

Lay a youthful chief; but his bed was the ground, 
And the grave’s icy sleep had bound him. 


A reckless rover ’mid death and doom 
“Pass’d a soldier, his plunder seeking 3 
Careless he stopt where friend and foe 
Lay alike in their lite blood reeking. 


Drawn by the shine of the warrior’s sword, 
The soldier paused beside it; 

He wrench’d the hand with agiant’s strength, 
But the grasp of the dead defied it. 


He loos’d his hold and his Engjish heart 
Took part with the dead betore him, 

And he honour’d the brave who died sword in hand, 
As with soften’d brow he leant o’er him. 


** A soldier’s death thou hast boldly died, 
A soldier's grave won by it; 
Before I would take that sword from thine hand, 
My own life’s blood should dye it. 
* Thou shalt not be left for the earrion crow, 
Or the wolf to batten o’er thee; 
Or the coward insult the gallant dead, 
Who in life had trembled betore thee.” 


Then he dug a grave in the crimson earth 
Where his warrior foe was sleeping; 

And he laid him there in honour and rest, 
With his sword in his own brave keeping! 
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THE WAGES OF SIN. 
Surrounded with every blessing life can af- 
ford—possessing prospects of a brilliant, nay 
almost unrivalled nature—few entered the che- 
quered, scene of being with greater advantages 
than elf. It is true, that the lapse of a few 
short “years made me an unconscious orphan. 


But by a kind and watchful guardian and his 


sister, who had been my parent’s early friends, 
their place was most affectionately supplied, and 
of such a brother as I possessed, few could boast. 
He was about eighteen months older than my- 
self, and though in our pursuits, and tastes, and 
turns of thought, an essential difference was per- 
ceptible, we were warmly and devotedly attach- 
ed. Alone in the world, we clung to each other 
with an intensity of affection which orphans only 
can feel. I will describe him—-though it cost 
me a bitter pang. 


‘* More sedate—more reflecting-—more refined 
and highly cultivated than myself; with a mind 
slightly tinged with melancholy, and deeply but 
unaffectedly impressed by the great truths of re- 
ligion, he exhibited a character remarkable for 
mental energy, When excited, but which took 
little interest in ordinary occurrences. His plea- 
sures were invariably those of a grave and soli- 
tary cast. He seemed to endure mirth rather 
than enjoy it; to enter into society, more from a 
feeling of duty than an anticipation of amuse- 
ment. To contemplate nature in her wildest and 
grandest forms---to listen to the sullen roar of 
ocean---to survey from the verge of a rock the 
fretful billows foaming and breaking at its hase-- 
to watch the progress of the tempest and gaze 
upon the forked lightning---to enjoy the sabbath 
stillness of a summer’s evening, and muse upon 
the starry firmament studded with innumerable 
worlds---to investigate the structure and powers 
of the human mind---and to dive into sciences 
which lead man to his Maker, and force upon 
him the magnificence of the Deity, and the ex- 
tent of his benevolence: for pursuits like these 
he had the keenest relish, and from the prosecus 
tion of them he seemed daily to rise with fresh 
and unabated enjoyment. And in despite of an 
air of pensive gravity and reserve, unusual in one 
so happily circumstanced, there were few who 
were more generally and deservedly beloved, 
than the young Sir Walter Moystoh, of Mounts- 
field. 

‘Oh, I did love him! Gay, volatile and impe- 
tuous---interested only about the present, and 
careless of the future---governed far too fre- 
quently by the impulse of the heart, rather than 
by the decision of the head---often the victim of 
passion, even the slave of caprice; yet did I pay 
involuntary homage to my brother’s superiority; 
and in every moment of difficulty---in every hour 
of trial-—when disgust, disappointment or treach- 
ery had assailed me, I would turn to this highly 
gifted being and be comforted, 

** What would I give to recali that period? [ 
was happy, for I was innocent. When I first 
awoke in the morning, I could almost weep with 
pleasure ;-—the holy calm, the silence, the fresh- 
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fees, the fragrance, would thrill my soul;---and 
then-—-yea, then I could lift a heart to Heaven, 
which guilt had not torn from confidence in @od. 

“My brother was about twenty, and L*had 
just quitted Oxford, when an addition was made 
to our neighbourhood i in the person of a Mrs. De 


Courcey. She was the widow of a very gallant | 


officer. The bravery of her husband—the cir- 
cumstance of his loss reducing her from comfort 
and independence, to the lowliest retirement and 
scantiest pittance, added to her own noble de- 
scent and very superior manners, excited a pow- 

erful interest in her favour, and she was very ge- 
nerally courted on her appearance among us. 
Yet, amidst it all, she was a cold, calculating, 
mercenary being; an adept in intrigue, and a 
heartless manewuverer. In a word, she was a 
awoman of*the world; and could contrive at will, 
to make vice appear virtue, and art seem inno- 
cence, She was accompanied by her daughter, 
Adela De Courcey. 


“*T see her at this moment before me. That 
clear fair forehead, that deep blue eye—that 
open, frank, confiding smile—that buoyant airy 
step—-that careles ss, nay, almost childish gayety 
of manner, which seemed so delightfully to mix 
with the every day business of life, and to throw 
a glow of cheerfulnggs on all around her. 

**To see and love this captivating being, to 
love against hope, against reason—to love with 
all the intensity and devotion of a first affection; 
was very speedily mine. I say to love against 
hope, against reason, for I discovered but too 
soon, that Adela’s beauty, her innocence, her 
misfortunes, and the air of cheerful resignation 
with which she submitted to their pressure, had 
made a powerful and permanent impression on 
my brother’s heart. I saw that I had no chance. 
And yet Adela’s return to her lover’s passion 
was cold and faint in the extreme. Living in 
his immediate neighbourhood---hearing hour by 
hour of his unbounded benevolence, his unaf- 
fected piety, his humility, his disinterestedness— 
she respected, she esteemed---but, she never 
loved him, To her mother, his wealth, his rank, 
his generous easy temper were irresistible. Mrs. 
De Courcey smiled upon hissuit, I wasa bank- 
rupt in affection from that very hour! 

‘* For the first time Inow felt I was a younger 
brother; for the first time my heart swelled with 
envy and animosity towards the unsuspecting 
Walter; for the first time I regarded with feel- 
ings of satisfaction, his slender form and sickly 
habit-—-treasured up the passing indications of 
delicacy of constitution---and calculated, yes, 
actually calculated, whether it was not possible 
{i might survive him. And then better feelings 
would return, and I would oppose to those bane- 
ful, but evanescent emotions, my own purity of 
intention gnd rectitude of heart! ’Twas the 
dream of a madman. Oh! would to God I had 
learnt the lesson of human weakness, the great 
lesson of human life; that I had been taught the 
narrow limits of human sufficiency, and had been 
led to pray for strength and support from above! 
Would to God I had learnt to control my pas- 





sions---to subjugate them to the empire of rea- 
son; to invoke divine assistance to combat, to 
stifle, to subdue them! 

‘«* Preparations for the marriage were in pro- 
gress. Instructions had been'issued for the set- 
‘tlements; and the ceremony stood fixed for the 
|} day on which my brother would attain his ma~ 
jority. The feelings of my mind strangely har- 
monize with the séason of the year. It was far 
advanced, in’ ‘aufumn: the, dew lay thick upon the 
grass; the landscape was entirely shrouded with 
vapour, ‘excepting where a solitary sunbeam 
seemed to strugele with the mist; the woods 
were silent; and not a single sign of life enliven- 
ed the monotoriy of the scene, save where the 
dusky livery of a huge old fir was contrasted by 
the brilliant berries of the mountain ash. It was 
nature in her sepulchre. 

‘* My brother challenged me to walk. Ona 
morning cheerless and gloomy as that which I 
have, been describing, I was sure the invitation 
contemplated some particular object. Nor was 
I mistaken. He announced to me in form his 
intended marriage---spoke to me most confiden- 
tially, most unreservedly---unfolded all his plans 
for the present, his prospects for the future---ap- 
prised me in the most delicate terms, of the ad- 
dition which he had deemed it right to make to 
a younger brother’s portion---and again, assur- 
ed me, that neither time nor circumstances 
could effect the slightest diminution in his love. 


‘* Engaged in earnest conversation, we had 
reached a ravine in the grounds. It was a spot 
sad and solitary; but wild and picturesque in the 
extreme. ' Ivy mantled its sides in some places; 
and in others oaks and holly bushes, whose roots 
found nourishment in the crevices of the rack, 
excluded the light of day, and half concealed 
the torrent which foamed below. The weeping 
willow and the mournful cypress waved o’er the 
waters. At a little distance lower down, the 
stream—-now brawling and foaming in hasty cur- 
rent, now whirling in deep and circular eddies- 
was joined by a sluggish and slumbering rivulet, 
and became a very considerable sheet of water. 
Its depth even at the side, was upwards of 15 feet. 

«* Heedlessly loitering on the brink, and point- 
ing to some recent improvements, my brother 
faltered and fell into the flood. . The slightest 
motion on my part would have saved him; the 
least effort, without incurring any risk, any dan- 
ger to myself, would have been sufficient to avert 
his fate; the very sapling which lay on the grass 
beside me, had it been guided to his grasp, would 
have drawn him to the brink. I stood motion- 
less! The feelings of a fiend rushed over me and 
prevailed. Twice he rose and struggled man- 
fully with the torrent. I saw his face almost 
black with agony---I caught his eye fixed full 
upon me with an expression of anxiety, of en- 
treaty, of reproach, and despair, which impend- 
ing dissolution only could convey. A convulsive 
ery escaped him. It was repeated in a deeper, 
wilder tone. A sullen plunge was heard. There 
was stillness poi me---it was the stillness of 
death. “ i . * * . - 
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**I returned to the house by a long and cir- 
euitous route, and immediately on reaching it, 
His body was found an hour 
afterwards. [ did not see it. I was pressed to 
do so, but replied---they were the only words of 
truth that passed my lips for many yoathe that 
“my feelings would not allow me. 2° 

* *- * * * o§ 


** Within two ‘years: afterwards Adela . was 
mine. as. * 

‘**T had now realized the wildest wish of my 
heart. Sin I had committed-ageravated, hein- 
ous, damning, overwhelming., @ had earned— 
fairly earned its wages. ‘Fortune :was mine. 
Rank was mine. The being’T hadeso long, so 
hopelessly loved, was mine. , There was no lliv- 
ing creature to dispute my will or control ~ 
wishes. Perhaps it may be asked, wasI happy? 
Happy! From the very day my brother died, I 
never knew the meaning of the term. Soon 
very soon---retribution overtook me. The Al- 
mighty visited me early with his chastiséments. 
I was:passionately fond of children. There was 
a purity and innocence about them which breath- 
ed to me cf another world. I liked them as 
companions. Their heartful mirth, their spor- 
tive playfulness, their dove like simplicity, and 
winning smiles, would always, even in my dark- 
est hours, steal me from myself. I implored 
heaven-—-for I dared to pray!-—to vouchsafe me 
such a blessing of my own. There were other 
reasons which rendered me earnest and impor- 
tunate in this petition. I was the last of my 
race. The name of Moyston, so nobly descend- 
ed, the title of no recent creation, would ‘die 
with me. The extensive domains would, in that 
case, enrich a family-who had already aggran- 
dized themselves at our expense, and whose very 
mention was hateful to me. For these powerful 
reasons, independent of my passionate attach- 
ment to infancy, I was anxious beyond descrip- 
tion for a living representative. Years rolled 
on—I was childiess. 

** Conscience Pattee resumed her sway. 
The figure of my drowning brother pursued me 
like a shadow. Night and day—at home and 
abroad—in society, and in solitude—-his image 
was before me. My health began to show de- 
cay. Medical science was resorted to. My at- 
tendant pronounced me nervous, hypochondri- 
cal; recommended change of air—of scene; hur- 
ried me off to Brighton--to Cheltenham; and 
prescribed *‘tonick medicines and nutritious 
diet !”’ 

**Pshaw! I despised their prognosticks. I 
laughed to scorn their self-sufficient ignorance, 
the confidence with which they boasted of their 
ability to cure. My malady was beyond their 
art; and I knew it. My symptoms were a wound- 
ed conscience---my sufferings arose from the an- 
guish of remorse—my feverish days and restless 
nights had their origin in those bitter feelings of 
self-reproach, which like the vulture of Prome- 
theus, preyed unceasingly upon my vitals, and 
were but too lively an emblem of ‘* the worm 
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** After a melancholy sojourn at Malvern, Har 
rowgate, Buxton, and half a dozen other places 
sacred to folly and fashion, [ returned to Mounts~ 
field» with a decided increase of malady. It had 
now reached such a height, that | was unable to 
encounter a human eye. I insisted, with the ve- 
hemence of frenzy, no servant should presume to 
| meet me. No matter what might be the urgen- 
| cy of the errand; no matter what might be its 
importance; on pain of instant dismission, I en- 
joined them to retrace their steps. Lady Moys- 
ton reasoned, remonstrated, entreated.. In vain. 
I adopted the jargon of my physician, and laid 
the blame on the * total derangement of my ner- 
vous system!’ Dr. Warren—he’s now in his 
grave---commended my ‘ prudent precaution!’ 
Prudence! Precaution! I could not, I dared not 
meet the steady gaze, even of the menials that 
surrounded me. I dreaded, I anticipated, they 
would read the guilty secret of my care-worn 
haggard countenance. I was obeyed—obeyed 
to the very letter. I could wander at will through 
the grounds without meeting a human being. [| 
could traverse the long gallery at Mountsfield— 
pace up and down, to and fro, in the splendid 
but deserted apartments-——and muse, unchecked 
by the presence or even the sound of any living 
witness, over my iMcreasing anguish, compunc- 
tion and despair. oe 

Sleep forsook me. That clear, sweet soft voice 
forever rung in my ears. I heard it above the 
swell of the pealing organ—above the waves of 
the ocean as they rolled in thunder on the shore; 
in the silence of midnight—-in the glare of noon- 
day, in the song, in “the dance---go where I 
would, still an invisible monitor sounded in my 
ears---‘ Henry, dear Henry, save me, save me!” 

** I endeavoured to soothe my wounded spirit 
by acts of the most unbounded charity. I would 
fain have bribed Heaven by a life of the most 
‘extensive benevolence. To the needy, the suf- 
fering, the aged, I dispensed my wealth liberal- 
ly. Alas! light where it would it seemed follow- 
ed by a curse! The objects of my bounty proved 
unworthy, ungrateful, impostors, or importunate, 
Few, very few, appeared on examination deserv- 
ing or necessitous. And the blessing which these 
invoked on my head seemed to my distempered 
imagination expressions of the bitterest derision; 
and the heartfelt aspirations which they uttered, 
‘that I might never know what sorrow was,’ 
seemed the exultations of a fiend that mocked at 
my calamity and laughed at my despair. 

Months [ had continued in this feverish state 
of being, when an incident occurred which di- 
verted the current of my thoughts. In one of my 
solitary rambles through the Park, I found a 
little boy, cold, hungry, and almost destitute of 
clothing, watching with the most affectionate 
solicitude, and weeping over a dying mother. 
She was a soldier’s wife, who havirg lost her 
husband, was returning to her native village, 
when disease and want had arrested her pro- 


gress. She was, indeed, hastening to her final 
home, Her little companion, I may say com- 





that never dies.’’ 


forter, was a noble manly-looking boy of five 
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years old, with a face which had, without excep- 
tion, the finest, softest, sweetest expression I 
ever saw. He was sitting by her side with a 
look of childish, helpless anguish; and the tone 
in which his clear little voice murmured, ‘ Don’t, 
cry, mother, don’t cry,’ as he wiped the damps 


of death from her brow, touched a heart, cold, 


churlish, and insensible as mine. ~ 

She was carefully removed to the-house. Every 
remedy that experience could suggest, every 
comfort that wealth could procure, was afforded 
her. It availed but little. Death would not be 
cheated of his prey; and -his approach hourly 
became more perceptible. The little mourner 
‘watched every turn of her disorder with glisten- 
ing eye and quivering lip--sat hour after hour 
with his little hand clasped in hers—-and when 
the last struggle came on, and we forcibly ex- 
cluded him from the chamber, fixed himself on 
the step outside the door, inyuired in faultering 
accents of all who entered or quitted the apart- 
ment, and as each reply became more hopeless 
than the former, wept in silence. When we told” 
him of his poor mother’s death, he refused food. 
No delicacy we could offer could tempt his ap- 
petite. He sat by the eoffin in childish sorrow, 
and mourned as one that would not be comforted. 

There was something in this homage of the 
heart which deeply interested me. I will keep 
him---educate him and provide for him. He at 
Jeast will love me. The flame of gratitude will 
burn bright and clear in such an aflectionate bo- 
s0m; and on him, bound to me by the ties of count- 
Jess obligations, the rumours of the world will 
have no power. 

The passing stimulus of the moment over—-my 
mind made up respecting the education of the 
little orphan, and every arrangement for his 
comfort completed, my thoughts gradually re- 
turned to their old channel; and some slightly 
exciting cause was all that was requisite to bring 
back my malady with renewed violence. It was 
not long wanting. I had taken pleasure in going 
to church. Yes, unaccountable as it may appear, 
my happiest hours by far were those which | 
spent there! I could and did pray. I felt the 
beauties, and was alive to the unetion of our in- 
comparable Liturgy; and if ever I had an inter- 
val free from the gnawings of remorse, it was 
when I was under the roof of God. This con- 
fession may appear extraordinary. I care net. 
It is true. Touched by a passage of scripture--- 
by some brief but exquisite reference to the state 
of my own inind; softened by the calm, the holy 
stillness of the sanctuary; or subdued by the 
plaintive persuasion of the good old man who 
counselled there; I have wept---often-—bitterly 
Wept, as [ thought of that heaven from which I 
feltsmyself excluded; wept as I thought of that 
fearful account to which I so unrelentingly con- 
signed my generous hrother; wept as I reflected 
on what I might have been---and what I was! 
Yet these were not tears of penitence. I knew 
not the meaning of contrition. And from every 


thing resembling confession of my guilt and sup- 
plication for pardon, my proud spirit revolted 





altogether. No, such was the conclusion at 
which I invariably arrived, no pity forme! The 
human being does not exist to whom I would 
breathe my secret.. The mental gangrene which 
preys upon me, may corrode my heart’s core. 
But I will carry it with me to my grave: 


I have said ‘my happiest hours were those ‘ 
| which were spent in the exereise of public devo- 


tion. This mterval of enjoyment: was, not long 
pertaittedsmé; »» One Easter Sunday, I chance 
to catch Mr. Alleyne’s eye resting upon me as 
he slowly-read‘in his'deep, solemn tones—thow 
shalt do no rg I, was instantly unnerved. 
I could deteet a deeper, graver modulation than 
usual—could trace in his penetrating eye a pe- 
culiar expression, a point and severity in his gen~ 
erally mild and gentle manner. He suspected 
me? Did he dare? I would brave him! I could 
not. I was at ¢Rurch for the last time. 

My malady now returned with tenfold vies 
lence. I was unable to bear the presence even 
of my own servants. I insisted upon their ne- 
ver presuming to look at me as they waited at 
dinner---upon their eye constantly and invaria- 
bly shunning mine. ‘I will not,’ said I, with 
the tone and gesture of a madman, ‘ be bearded 
by menials in my own hall.’ ‘ But, consider, my 
love,’ said Lady Moyston, ‘ the endless, the un- 
accountable constructions which such a eom- 
mand would bear.’ ‘ No matter,’ said I with m- 
creasing vehemence, ‘I will be obeyed.’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly, Henry,’ was Adela’s mild reply. * Cer 
tainly. Your will you know, is ever mine. Sup- 
pose then, we dispense with their attendance al. 
together? I myself,’ said she, with her own 
sweet smile, ‘ will wait upon you. Will you ac- 
cept of me for a cupbearer?’ The idea pleased me, 
I adopted it. But after awhile I had the misery 
of perceiving that even Adela’s presence was a 
painful restraint upon me. I proposed dining 
alone. She struggled with her tears, and——ac- 
quiesced. 

I could not sleep alone. Wake when I would 
it wasin agony. The silent and gloomy ravine 
was continually before me. I heard the roar of 
the torrent at a distance---the sullen plash of 
the water as he sunk for ever-—saw the suppli- 
cating agony of his countenance as he struggled 
with his fate---the echo of his last convulsive 
shriek for ‘help’ ; could count the bubbles as 
the air escaped from his lungs, and rose to the 
surface of the water. 

——— en 
THE DISCARDED LOVER. 


Among the variety of ills to which woman is 
heir to, none perhaps are more vexatious than 
the unwelcome attentions of a disagreeable sui- 
tor. A woman is situated somewhat peculiarly 
in this respect, she is obliged to receive the visits 
of the men however unpleasing to her, and com- 
pelled in a measure to treat them with civility, 
if not with respect; for if her demeanour to- 
wards them be reserved and disdainful, it is pub- 
lished to the world, and her reputation for good 
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ature becomes somewhat disparaged. She is 


_ €onsequently obliged to be complaisant to those 




















whom perhaps she most heartily and supremely 
despises, and finds it a difficult matter to rid 
herself of such admirers.—The men on the con- 
trary are exempt from this evil, for they .¢an vi- 
sit such only as are‘agreeable to them. The se- 
quel of the following: story, the truth ‘of which 
is well authenticated, furnishes a happy expedi- 
ent of getting rid of such suitors as are alluded 
to. Ina certain neighbourhood dived a young 
damsel, the only child of a wealthy but plain 
farmer; our heroine, whom wé will. call” Peggy, 
was a fine bouncing blooming girl, but rather 
more inclined to ‘* en bon point’? than the fash- 
ion of the times sanctioned—Dut Peggy was a 
girl of too much good sense to repine at her un- 
fashionable rotundity of person, and unlike some 
damsels of similar appearance, disdained to re- 
sort to such expedients as are frequently adopted 
by the fair sex to bring about a diminution of 
their persons, such as smelling at vinegar cruets, 
eating pigkled cucumbers, and the like. Al- 
though our damsel could not boast of much of 
that quality which by the fashionable world is 
denominated refinement, yet she possessed a cer- 
tain portion of shrewdness and acuteness which 
added no inconsiderable eclat to her character 
among the neighbouring swains; as may very 
naturally be expected, she was surrounded by 
admirers, but as she was somewhat suspicious 
that the admiration did not proceed so much 
from the size of her person as of her purse, she 
was rather uncomeatable. Among her admirers 
was one whose attentions were peculiarly offen- 
sive to her; he was a conceited, superficial, 
pestilent little fellow, whose vocation was that 
of itinerant tailor, going from one farm house 
to another, with his goose and lapboard, trans- 
forming the old garments of the parents into 
new ones for the children, &c. His name was 
Zebedee Stich. Our knight of the thimble, as 
many other knights before him, became dissatis- 
fied with his occupation, and among many other 
plans for ameliorating it, cast his eyes upon the 
fine round person of our heroine. ‘If I can 
only get her,’’ says he to himself, ‘* and that 
fine farm of hers, Ill convert my goose into a 
plough share, and my shears into a pruning hook; 
and why not?’ says he, ‘* many.a man inferior 
to me, has gained the affections of as likely 
girls .as she—she is but a woman, therefore to 
be wooed.’’ Possessed with the idea that his 
goose waxed old, and his thimble rusty, all his 
thoughts and purposes were bent to the attain- 
tent of his designs, Her dislike to him was un- 
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conquerable, and various were the means made. 
use’ of" by her to get rid of his importunities, but 
they proved unavailing, for he was totally insen- 
sible’ to hints however piain and palpable; she 
would pin the dish cloth to his tail, set tubs of 
dirty water in his way, and cause him to 
tumble into them, but he would always rise with 
the most imperturable serenity, laugh it off as 
a good joke, and consider it rather as an evi- 
dence of her affection than of her hatred.— 
Among the many unsuccessful efforts to shake 
him off was the following: One evening she ma- 
nifested a longing for some parched corn, and 
he to gratify her in her desires, offered to go to 
the crib and get her some; after he had started 
for that purpose, she slipped out after him, and 
when she saw him fairly housed among the corn, 


‘closed the door and made it secure against his 


escape, leaving poor Zebedee to ‘‘ steep his sen- 
ses in forgetfulness’? in the ‘‘ smoky erib, and 
hushed with buzzing night flies to his slumber.’? 
The next morning he was discovered by some of 
the inmates of the. house, and a hue and cry of a 
thief in the corn crib was raised against him, but 
they were sorely puzzled when they discovered 
that he was imprisoned in the very place that 
they mistook for the scene of his depredation.— 
The joke however soon leaked out, and the poor 
fellow sneaked off rather chagrined and dis- 
heartened, but in the course of a few days his 
love had increased to so insupportable a degree 
that he determined upon renewing the siege. 
His return almost drove her to despair, for all 
her manifestations of dislike only seemed to 
make him the more assiduous in his devoirs; like 
the spaniel, the more you beat him, the more he 
fawns upon you. A stratagem entered her head 
one day which she thought would have the de- 
sired effect, and she resolved the very first oppor- 
tunity to put it into execution. It was to be 
sure not a very agreeable thing, but desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies, 

Not long after, our hero having arrayed him- 
self in his best, paid her a visit, when (to his 
perfect astonishment!) she greeted him with one 
of the most bewitching smiles that ever capti- 
vated the heart of a love sick swain. She talk- 
ed and she laughed, she giggled and smiled, and 
was so remarkably cheerful and agreeable that 
Zebedee could scarcely contain himself for de- 
light. Emboldened by her familiarity, he took 
hold of her*fair hand, and instead of meeting 
with a repulse, she returned the squeeze with 
two fold ardour. ‘* Having,’ as a certain wri- 
ter says, ** thus established a lodgement upon 
the hand, he soon set out upon his travels and 














made the grand tour of her waist”’—and finally, 
to such a pitch of presumption was he raised by 
her passive obedience and non resistance, that 
he drew her (apparently) ‘* nothing loth,’’ upon 
his lap. His happiness was now complete, for} 
he held all that he esteemed most precious upon 
earth within his grasp, and he inwardly congratu- 
lated himself, that he had now totally surmount- 
ed all her prejudices against him, that there was 
a time when a lady could be effectually courted, 
_and that he had eventually found that favourite 
era. He enjoyed in prospect all her vast domains 
and rolled his eyes around the room with a se- 
cret satisfaction upon its well filled furniture.— 
These ideal joys prevailed.for some time with 
all the delight of castle building, but after a while 
he began to evince some slight symptoms of | 
uneasiness, as though he thought her weight 
somewhat greater than comported with comfort; 
being seated upon one of those old fashion rush 
bottomed chairs which are found in the dwellings 
of our yeomanry, whose seat had yielded to the 
frequent pressures made upon it, until it some- 
what resembled a soup dish, he found that the 
edge of the chair by the reason of her weight 
pressed upon the lower part of his legs in such 
a manner as to cause a total stagnation of blood, 
and created such a pricking sensation as he 
never remembered to have felt before, to use a 
common expression, his legs were asleep; not 
so his feelings, for never were they so awake to 
the painful sensations which prevailed in his 
nether limbs—had he been sitting upon his own 
needle case the pain could not have been more 
sensible than that which he then realized. To 
have asked her to arise would have been a most 
dangerous, as well as insulting request ; inas- 
much as her being seated there was the very 
height of condescention. Such an _ entreaty 
might therefore be resented by her in such a 
signal manner as to exclude all future hopes; 
he was therefore compelled to grin and bear it 
with as much stoicism as possible. The anguish 
he endured caused the sweat to pour down his 
face in torrents, she all the while by her plea- 
santries forcing him to smile through all his 
agonies to her infinite amusement and delight. 
Never was pain and pleasure so happily and 
ludicrously blended; inwardly groaning with 
pain from his ‘* durance vile,’? yet rejoiced at 
having overcome her former aversion.—To put 
the cap-stone to his bliss she snuffed out the 
candle, (accidentally of course,) and smearing 
the snuff over her hand fell straightway to pat- 
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ting his cheeks and stroking his eyes—the sweat 
all the time forming divers fanciful meandering 









channels down his face through the smut, until 
he resembled Satan on his tour through Chaos. 
In this situation she kept him until he had near- 
ly fainted outright, when she arose and bid him 
good night.—He departed with feelings of ra- 
ther a mixed and doubtful character, not know- 
ing whether: he were more ‘gratified or pained 


‘with his visit, Arrivéd-at home he stepped to 


the’ Mirror to see what new beauties his fair 
Dulcinea had discovered in his Physiognomy to 


have made her so mournfully complacent, when 


conceive ‘his, utter horror-and dismay, on be- 
holding his visage as black and begrimed as an 
Imp of Darkness. | 
Suffice it to say his visits never were repeated. 
——- 
TO SYLVIA. 

It is true that the tender and susceptible 
heart enjoys the sunshine of life, with that ex- 
quisite relish which is unknown to the frigid and 
unfeeling; and it is equally true, that sorrow and 
disappointment falls upon the feeling mind, with 
a stunning violence which is never felt@y those 
of more tranquil anticipations, and less vivid 
imaginations. Therefore, if the sweet predo- 
minates over the bitter in the cup of life, he 
whose sense of feeling is most acute, experiences 
the greatest portion of pleasure. But if the bit- 
ter chalice be most profusely charged, (and will 
not the experience of the generaljty of mankind 
allow this to be the case,) he whose taste is 
least pungent, will be least annoyed by the nau- 
seous draught. \ There is one season of delight 
in the life of man: the period of infancy, when 
the heart neither tainted by vice, nor goaded by 
reflection, looks forth upon a gay and smiling 
world. Why does the home of our childhood, 
and the scenes of early life appear in after years 
so enchanting? and whence our attachment to 
the trees, under whose friendly shade we have 
whiled away many a sultry summer day? the 
lanes and paths which our infant feet have 
pressed, and the stream whose murmuring hag 
oft times soothed the musings of the experienced 
mind; why do they reflect so bright a sunshine,and 
assume so lovely a shade? This regard for inani- 
mate objects,springs not alone from habit and long 
association; one reason why we dwell with plea- 
sure upon the memory of hours past in their 
peaceful society, is, that they were hours of in- 
nocence, and happy ignorance of the vanity and 
the deceitfulness of the world. In the remem- 
brance of former times, the sweet is mingled 
with regret and keen anguish, and bids the tear 
of sorrow to flow for the loved companions of 
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life’s early day, whose bud of promise, like the 
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- rose of ‘spring, nipt by untimely frost, 





fended 
away and died. Who that has seen t! _ pale 
messenger of death, seize upon a friend dear a¢ 


their own soul, nay even more; one for whom }, 
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comniing led with earth, but where is the spirit? a 

Dogg tt habit another body—or does it sleep in 
sciousness until the great day of doom? 

We know not—living man can never know—the 

fisepul chre hath no secrets to disclose—the ten- 


they would have given up their existence, enantions corpse hath no voice to tell us— 


call this a world of pleasure; words cannot cons 
vey an idea. of the agony of such a moments. 
Then do the vain’ pursuits, and ‘pleasures of thi 


world appear as nothing. Tt i then that ‘we a 


look through time to eternity, and the. ‘sorrow- 
ing soul, humbled and bowed down by suffering 
and a sense of unworthiness, ’is led to prostrate 
itself in prayer, and to say, “ Father thy will, 
not mine be done;’? and when .we can feel the 
degree of resignation which enables ‘us fo make 
such an aspiration, the distraction. ‘of grief 
past; and though we. cease not to remember and 
regret, there is a mournful satisfaction in calling 
to mind the virtues and endearing qualities of 
departed friends. 

As we emerge from childhood, and enter upon 
the stage of life, one appalling truth that friends 
forsake us and that foes pursue, fastens upon 
the understanding; one for which there is no 
remedy, and to which we are never reconciled, 

What a variety of passions swell the breast at 
that instant which reveals for the first time the 
perfidy of a friend. “Oh! the agony of meeting 
the altered eye and estranged look of a bosom 
friend ; one whom we had imagined would ani- 
mate and cheer the journey of life, and make 
smooth all its thorny paths: whose breast we 
have considered our stay and abiding place. 
Yet would I rather meet the altered eye and the 
bold front of defiance, than the well dissembled 
smile of hypocrisy. 

Falsehood and perfidy embitter our days, but 
human nature is frail; let us then look with sor- 
row and commisseration upon the faults and the 
weakness of others, and beseech Almighty God 
to preserve us from evil, and grant us patience 
to endure provocation, and strength to withstand 
temptation. MARY. 

Si ellie 
MUSINGS. 

What is death? A release from toil and labour! 
A state of quiessence! A dreamless sleep, or a 
ehange of our restless and unjoyous existence 
here to an active and conscious existence else- 
where! Whither does the eternal spirit go, when 
it leaves its cold clay? To a temporary rest! It 
is the animal part of a man which requires rest; 
it is the body which is fatigued by exertion, not 
the mind; how can that which is immaterial 


* suffer weariness or fatigue? ‘*‘ What can we rea- 


son, but from what we know?’? And what do 
we know of death?—It strikes down friend, and 
father, and mother, and sister; their earth is 


“ What vast regions hold 
' The immortal soul which hath forsook 
m ets mansion in this fleshy nook.” 


; —— 
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But what does bland religion tell us about 
death?—Whatever the. change of existence it 
may bring, it-is on€ of joy to ‘the pure, sainted, 
and the ” upright,” Life’s thousand trials, its 
pangs, its anxieties, are over; the pure spirit 
finds a realm of purity, where all is light and 
peace—the hot arrow of envy, the web of cun- 
4ning, the snare of falsehood, are not there. Let 
then, whatever his trials and toils, so guide 

imself that he can with an approving con- 
science, 


“* Wait the great teacher—Death !” 


And what is life? Why is it hugged with fond- 
ness, and yielded with reluctance? Is it for the 
pleasure which it affords, or a fear of ‘* those 
evils that we know not of??? What is there in 
life, that we should cling to it so fondly? —What 
are its enjoyments?—do they over-balance its 
pains? Let experience answer. 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER. 
From Dr. W? Henry’s “ Waltham” 


‘¢°T was noon, and mild and beauteous shone the day, 
For meek November smil’d as sweet as May! 

As from a casement Ellen and her sire, 

An Indian-summer’s lingering ¢harms admire, 
Which Freedom’s land can more serenely cheer, 
Than all the seasons of the circling year. 

Tis true, the wood’s gay verdur e is withdrawn; 
The faded leaves lie scattered o’er the lawn; 

Tis true, the maize, the pride of cultur’d fields, 
No more its fring’d and tassel’d grandeur yields; 
Nor the wild warblers of the e arlier year, 

From woodland coverts hill and valley cheer ; 
Yet the bright sun a kindlier glory sheds, y 

O’er heaven’s expanse a milder azure spreads, 
Save when the ruddy morn, or balmy eve, 
Through screens of downy mist hi§ smiles receive. 
Then flits th’ etherial gauze before the view, 

And shews the moving scene in purple hue; 

The mountain glimmers through the prospect dim, 
Rocks, woods and streams in fairy Jandscapes swim, 
More sprightly zephyrs wanton in the shades, 

And livelier wild-deer bound along the glades; 
And fresher springs than summer heats allow, 
Yield purer dews and sweeter murmurs now ; 
Now wand’ring birds in airy journeys rove, 

And beasts disporting, march in many a drove ; 
All animation joys to be alive, 

And dying swarms to sweeter life revive !— 

A sacred teeling, grateful and serene, 

At nature’ s cheering gray and fading green, 

O’er man’s pleas’d soul enlivening influence throws, 
As oft life’s lamp burns brighter at its close, 

And much it feels this Pennsylvanian charm, 





Whose smiles the year’s declining age can watm!”’ 
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THE BANK OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The beautiful representation and accurate descrip- 
tion of the Bank of Pennsylvania, is taken from an ex- 
ecllent work, entitled “ Viewsof Philadelphia,” now 
publishing in numbers by Mr. C. G. Childs, Engraver. 


.—[See Engraving on the opposite page. } 


“his chaste and classical building was designed by 
the late B. H. Latrobe, Esq. Its principal front is 
situated on Second Street, near Walnut; and the en- 
graving represents the western portico and ornament- 
ed grounds, viewed from a point near Dock Street. 

By professional men this edifice is deservedly rank- 
ed in the first class of architecture, both for its sim- 
plicity of design, and beauty of execution. 

The plan is a parallelogram of 51 feet by 126 feet, 
and is technically termed Amphiprostyle, having two 
hexastyle porticos of marble, one on each of the prin- 
eipal fronts. In the main subdivisions of the first floor, 
there are four fire-proof rooms, for the accommodation 
of the president, cashier, stockholders, &c. It also 
contains a circular banking-room, 45 feet in diameter, 
which is situated in the centre of the building, and 
surmounted by an interior dome covered with marble, 
and lighted by a lantern from the roof. 

The proportions of the columns and entablature of 
the porticos, are copied from a celebrated Ionie temple 
on the Ilyssus, near Athens, and, with the exception of 
a few slight deviations in the sculpture of the capitals 
and architrave, which are more highly enriched, the 
architect has produced an example of the Grecian 
fonic in all its original purity and simplicity. 

The mouldings throughout the building, like those 
of its prototype, differ much from all other modern 
examples of the order; their forms are extremely 
simple, but withal elegant, and the whole is so well 
executed, that it may doubtlessly be considered the 
best specimen of the Ionic in any country, and highly 
honourable to our taste in the art of building. 


——$<>—— 
From the London Forget-Me-Not. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE KENT EAST INDIA- 
MAN.—[See Engraving. ] 
BY THE REY. HENRY STEBBING. 


There is a fearfulness in the solitude of the ocean 
which every one feels, under whatever circumstances 
he traverses its mighty depths. Night, with its 
storms and tempests, may add terror to the sensation ; 
but there is in the very vastness of the waters, in the 
awful uniformity of their murmurs, and in their un- 
changing aspect, a loneliness so deep and perfect, that 
the htiman heart has no passion, either of hope or 
fear, which it does not deepen or overcome, The 
moonlight of a desert solitude, the gloom of evening, 
ov midnight in a ruined city, may carry the traveller’s 
thoughts through years of bygone happiness; but it 
is in his passage across the deep, in the hush and lone- 
liness of the ocean, that the visions and bodings of his 
spirit become palpable and real. The “ world of wa- 
ters” is a strong and beautiful expression. It speaks 
of new forms and new modes of existence, in which 
the substantial realities of life are lost in dim and. in- 
distinct visions, and where, the farthest waves meet 
the horizon, we seem to sce the actual brink and verg- 
ing step of eternity. 

It is not surprising, when the ocean itself is so fit- 
ted to awaken images of awe and wonder, that we 
should Jisten to the adventures of mariners with.a deep, 
and intense interest. No romance can ever be so full 
of rich imaginative eloquence as the relations of out 
alder navigators. While writing their simple state- 
ments, the awful associations in their memories, seem 
to have put a new spirit into their hearts, and we fol- 
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low their recitals as those of men who have seen cre- 
ation .in its strangest forms and elements. Of the 
fearful accidents and perils to which the wanderers of 
the deep are liable, we have naturally had fewer de- 
tails since the modern improvements in navigation ; 
and it is not often; therefore, that we now meet with 
those appalling’pietures of desperate hardihood and 
suffering, in» which the chronicles of our early naval 
history abound. : 
_. Among the few memorials of this kind which re- 
late to events in our own times, none, pertiaps, is more 
fearfully interesting than that of the burning of the 
Kent East Indiaman. The cireumstances attending 
that catastrophe were-few, but terrible.’ The strug- 
gle of the perilous hour’was one-of rapid and wither- 
ing anxiety; and the descriptions which: have been 
given of it present the whole scene tothe mind with 
a strong and glaring distinctness that appals the ima- 
ination. It is hardly possible to’ conceive a situation 
in which human nature could be surrounded with 
greater horrors—horrors which must have appeared 
to start up from the wild caverns of the deep itself; for 
there. was no preparation for the thoughts, none of 
those signs of approaching peril which precede the 
whirlwind or the- tempest; but, almost in an instant, 
the crew of the lonely vessel-found themselves assailed 
by an enemy against which human foresight could have 
provided no protectian. 54 

There is something in the misfortunes which hap- 
pen at sea that awakens in our bosoms more than or- 
dinary sympathy with the sufferers. The loneliness of 
the ocean, as we have said, is, even in idea, fearful to 
the mind, and the complete separation of those who 
are on its paths from the rest of mankind, makes us 
follow them in our sympathies as if they had once 
been sharers of our home. This feeling is of course, 
deepened when any of the objects of our pity have 
been actually known to us, or have once lived in our 
own neighbourhood. How many a village tale of war 
or shipwreck has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, because some one whose name is 
in the parish register happened to be present! How 
often has the circle round the winter hearth in the 
most inland county of the kingdom listened trem- 
blingly to the howling blast, because the son of the 
husband of some one in the town was passing .over 
the deep. 

It happened that the writer of this article was_re- 
siding, in the beginning of the year 1825, in a small 
and rural village, of which he was the curate. Among 
the simple inhabitants of a country parish, there will 
now and then be found a family, whose long residence 
in the .place and established character for subriety, 
have given them a certain rank among their neigh- 
hours, of which few know the importance but those 
skilled in village politics. Such, however, was the fa- 
mily of the parish clerk, who was himself a fine spe- 
cimen of the English peasant, when his head has be- 
come hoary with honest and successful industry. 

The old age of this happy hearted old man was 
green with the blossoms of a second spring. He had 
saved out of his small gains enough to keep him from 
the-fear of want, and he used to boast that, through a 
long life and witha large family to bring up, he had 
never once been chargeable to his wealthier neigh- 
bours. Hehad three sons and a daughter living. Of 
the former two were .at home, and the third in the 
army. It was after this absent child that the old man’s 
heart was continually. yearning. » Hef would have re- 
signed all his little wealth. to bring him home, and yet 
he had that sort of pride.which prevented his express- 
ing a wish for his discharge had it been offered. Often 





has the writer heard a long tale of the youthful ex- 
ploits of this son, and seen the father weep and laugh 
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at the same time; and sometimes, just as he seemed 
about to repeat his regret that he was not at home to 
cheer his old age, he has heard him end his lamenta- 
tion with a proud expression of thankfulness that he 
had such a son to serve the king. 

From all, indeed, that the writer could learn of 
this young man, he was highly deserving of his fa- 
ther’s love. By a little scholarship and a good deal 
of attention to discipline, he had in a short time been 
made a serjeant; and there was a prospect, if he 
should be sent on foreign service, of his acquiring fur- 
ther promotion. This at length occurred; and his 
regiment was one of those whose detachment were 
on board the Kent, when the catastrophe took place 
which exposed so many to destruction. There is no 
suffering to which we are liable in the present state of 
existence more terrible to the heart than that of un- 
certainty respecting the fate of friends; and this the 
virtuous old man whom we have been mentioning was 
doomed to suffer in its most dreadfulform. It hap- 
pened that tidingsof the burning of the Kent arrived 
On a Sunday: the old man listened to them with a 
firm brow and a swelling heart, and the only alteration 
in his appearance during his service was a slight bow- 
ing of the head, as if he bore a burden for which his 
strength was unequal? It was a considerable time be- 
fore it was known who had perished and who had been 
saved; and week after week did the robust frame of 
the anxious parent become more and more feeble, 
and his gray hairs visibly heavier with sorrow. ‘There 
wks not a soul in the little parish who did not respect 
the old clerk, or, rude as were their expressions, did 
not commiserate his misfortune. 

It was on a bright evening when the disconsolate 
father, seated in his arm chair and endeavouring to 
enjoy the setting sun, was conversing with some old 
men of the village who were gathered around him, 
tliat the writer met not far frora the cottage a group 
of villagers running and shouting as if in truth mad 
with joy. They were all too breathless to answer his 
enquiries; and as he looked across the fields several 
other persons were seen hurrying in the same joyous 
manner. His curiosity was soon satisfied, by finding 
thatthe son of the old clerk was the object which had 
rouse the village, and that he was now hastening on 
to the embrace of his parents. 

It was not many days after this that every particu- 
lar of the burning of the Kent was known through the 
country for ten miles around ; and such was the delight 
with which the clerk’s son was listened to, that the 
daughter of an opulent farmer had much to do to se- 
enre him for herself, though her father offered him 
his discharge and a snug farm nexttohisown. At 
last, however, she succeeded, and should any one 
wish to hear again the awful story of the Kent and 
hercrew, let him go down tothe parish of S , and 
the cierk’s son will tell him, how on the wildest track 
of the wild ocean the fire spirit overtook them; how 
in the helplessness of despair they heard the signal of 
their distress reverberating among the mountainous 
waves; how, as the waters were let in, the vessel grew 
steady amid the uprushing flames; and how, when 
the Cambria came in sight, and her boats were heav- 
ed into the ruddy glare of the burning ship, hope grew 
fierce in its doubttulness ; till at last they stood on the 
deck of the friendly vessel, and looked back on their 
short but fearful rack, they saw the majestic bark, 
which had passed over the waters like a conqueror, 
become a mighty pillar of fire in the vast desert of the 
ocean. 








Past seenes are generally remembered with a so- 
lemn sadness, caused by the thought that the time 
is gone which will never more return. 





A SKETCH 


OF THE } 
LIFE OF THOMAS ADDIS EMMET. 


——— A man misfortune could not bend.” 


** Since reason, then, can privilege a tear, 
Marhood, uncensured, pay that tribute here 
Upon this noble urn. - e 





As the name of Emmet is connected with Irish his- 
tory, and ashe was for many years an ornament to 
this his adopted country, the events of his diversified 
life are worthy of record, and cannot fail to interest. 
The bar of New York have appointed one who is 
well acquainted with the early life and political career 
of Mr. Emmet, to compose a memoir of his life; as 
it will be some time before this work makes its ap- 
pearance, the following sketch may not be unaccepta- 
ble to the public. 

THOMAS ADDIS EMMET was born at Cork, on 
the 24th of April, 1764; his father Dr. Robert Em- 
met, was a physician of great reputation and exten- 
sive practice, and held for some years the situation of 
State physician. He intended to bring up Thomas to 
his own profession; accordingly when the’ studies of 
the University were over, he was sent for his medical 
education to the celebrated school of Edinburgh. After 
receiving his degree of M. D. he visited most of the 
schools and hospitals of the Continent, and returned 
to his native country, with an intention of commenc- 
ing the practice of his profession. The death of 
his elder brother, Temple Emmet, a barrister who 
had advanced himself to the front ranks of the legal 
profession, and who was cut off before he had reached 
the meridian of life, gave a new direction to his future 
labours—in compliance with the request of his father, 
and in accordance with his own inclinations, he turned 
his attention to the study of the law—his assiduity 
was great, and soon alter his call to the bar he distin- 
guished himself as a profound lawyer, and powerful 
advocate—with his learning, his eloquence, and the 
respectability of his connections, there can be little 
doubt that if his political conduct had been dictated 
by a selfish prudence, he might have aimed with suc- 
cess at the highest honors of the bench—but such was 
not the case. 

To those who are acquainted with the history of 
Ireland, it is unnecessary to describe the manner in 
which that ill-fated country Las been oppressed, from 
the invasion of Henry the 2d, down to the present time; 
suffice it to say, that the Lrish have experienced the 
treatment of a subjugated people, whose proud and 
distrustful conquerors were determined to do every 
thing which lay in their power towards breaking their 
spirit, and pgostrating their national strength. The 
Catholics havé been in a peculiar manner, the objects 
of the severity and vengeance of the British Govern- 
ment—the statutes of Elizabeth, iniquitous as they 
were, were but the commencement of the studied 
system of tyranny Which they had to endure—its 
completion was leit to the authors of the British re- 
yolution—their most, galling fetters were fastened 
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upon them by the boasted preservers of English li- 
berty. It was natural to suppose that a majority of 
the Catholic population would rally roundthe standard 
of James the 2d, when deprived of his throne for his 
exertions in favor of that church, to which they were 
enthusiastically attached—they regarded him as a suf- 
ferer for the faith, and entered into his cause with 
zeal—the battle of the Boyne annihilated their hopes; 
the victory of William was complete and decisive— 
they were thrown into the power of a foe flushed 
with success, and irritated at the daring resistance of 
those whom they considered and treated as rebels— 
the arm of legislative oppression was raised against 
the whole mass of the Irish Catholics, and it seemed 
as if their subjection was to be ensured, by stripping 
them of every vestige of political power or influence, 
and a general conversion to protestantism, to be effeet- 
ed by a series of the most painful restrictions, and by 
fastening upon them the most offensive and degrading 
marks of inferiority. It was not to be expected that 
so ardent a people as the Irish, would bear with pa- 
tience this load of oppressive enactments—but they 
were too firmly riveted to be easily shaken off—insur- 
rections of the populace only served to incense, and 
increase the severity of government—the acts of atro- 
city which the pressure of want, or the spirit of re- 
venge induced them to perpetrate, were visited with 
vindictive retribution, and were used as a pretence to 
show the inexpediency of abrogating any part of the 
penal code, whenever any attempt of that kind was 
made by those of rank and influence who mourned 
over the wretchedness of their native land, or those 
who in a sister kingdom could feel compassion for a 
people, whose minds were abased, whose energies 
were dwindling away, and whose prosperity had de- 
parted under the depressing and disastrous operation 
of this arbitrary code. The volunteers of Ireland 
who had associated for the noblest and most patriotic 
purposes, might have raised the country from her 
state of humiliation, but they dispersed at the request 
of their leaders, at the head of whom was the Earl of 
Charlemont, without having done any thing of impor- 
tance towards it. The revolution in France was 
hailed by the friends of liberty throughout the Bri- 
tish Empire, as the dawning of a new era—the tree 
of freedom which was there planted, they fondly 
hoped would thrive and spread, until the remote na- 
tions of the earth should rest beneath its branches—it 
was not then foreseen how soon that sun, which rose 
so full of promise, should become obscured, and at 
length “ sit in darkness and in night.”? While various 
associations were formed in England and Scatland, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to obtain a reform in 
the House of Commons, a society was instituted in 
Ireland, called the Society of United Irishmen, whose 
great object was to obtain an adequate representation 
of the Irish people—of this society, which numbered 
among its members many persons of superior talents, 
Mr. Emmet became a member. The leaders of the 
opposition in Parliament were inclined at first, to ap- 
prove of the confederacy, but their opinion changed 
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when tke society came out with a declaration of their 
principles, against Mr. Grattan, and in favour of an- 
nual parliaments and universal suffrage. On the 28th 
of April, 1794, the Reverend Mr. Jackson, a mem- 
ber of the society, was arrested upon.a charge of high 
treason—Mr. Emmet was retained as one of his coun- 
sel—Mr. Jackson died upon his trial, in consequence 
of some poison which he*had previously taken.— 
About the same time, Archibald Hamilton Rowan was 
arrested for some political publications—he made his 
escape from prison on the Ist of May following—he 
was a gentleman of excellent abilities, and had acted 
for some time as secretary of the society. THe fate 
of. these members so far from damping the ‘spirit of 
the confederacy, seemed to nerve their determination 
and add vigor to their perseverance. In 1795, an 
union of the various branches of the Society, under 
one head, a Directory was effected by Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, an ingenious, active, and enterprising 
member—the test of association was then altered, and 
the views of the society were no longer bounded by 
the prospect of a parliamentary reform—to use theic 
own language, this test embraced both the republican 
and the reformer, and left to future circumstances to 
decide to which point the common strength should be 
directed, but still! the whole body we are convinced 
would rejoice to stop at reform. Mr. Emmet be- 
came a member of this united system in 1796, and 
was made one of the Directory. The aim of the so- 
ciety was now to attempt a revolution by calling in 
the assistance of France, and plans were laid, and ne- 
gociations entered into, for that purpose—a stop how- 
ever was pul to their exertions by the treachery of a 
member. One Thomas Reynolds, a mercery whose 
wealth gave him considerable influence over his Ca- 
tholic brethren, was induced through the persuasions 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Mr. Bond, to attach 
himself to the eause—he was) advaneed tosome im- 
portant offices in the Society, and admitted to the 
confidence of its chiefs—instigated either by avarice 
or fear, he mode a conditional disclosare of the pur- 
poses of the Society, for which he received a reward 
of five hundred guineas. In consequence of this de- 
velopement of their designs, the thirteen Leinster de- 
legates were seized together with their papers on the 
12th of Mare! 1798, and on the very same day, Mr. 
Emmet, Dr. McNeven, Mr. Bond, Mr. Sweetman, 
Henry Jackson, and Hugh Jackson were arrested, 
and warratits were issued against Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. McCormick, and Mr. Sampson. After 
remaining some time in prison, Mr. Emmet, Dr. 
MeNeven, and Arthur O‘Connor were examined be- 
fore the secret committee of the House of Lords.— 
During the long examination which he underwent, 
Mr. Emmet explained the objects of the Directory 
whilst he was a member of it, avowed an intention of 
separating from Great Britain, and of calling in the’ 
aid of France, and brought forward some arguments to 
prove that Ireland would prosper as a separate nation; 
he indignantly repelled the charge, that any of those 
in power were to be put to death, and when he de- 
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seribed the manner in which their opponents were to 
be treated, Lord Dillon remarked “ Mr. Emmet, 
you have stated the views of the executive to be very 
liberal and very enlightened, and J believe yours were 
so.” Mr. Emmet and some other state prisoners 
were afterwards conveyed to Fort George, in the 
Highlands of Scotland; while confined there, repeated 
applications were made for months to the Irish minis- 


ter, that Mrs. Emmet might be permitted to visit her - 


husband, but in vain—the request was made at length 
to the Duke of Portland, who granted it upon condi- 
tion, that she should see him in the presence of a per- 
son in the service of government, and that care 
should be taken that no letters or papers were carried 
by her into, or out of the Fort. The favor with such 
a condition annexed to it, was properly declined.— 
Mrs. Emmet and her children, were afterwards, how- 
ever, permitted to reside with him. One little cireum- 
stance will serve to shew the respeet which was felt 
for Mr. Emmet, even by those whose political opi- 
nions were diametrically opposed to his, and who dis- 
charged in fact, the ungracious office of his gaolers.— 
A fire broke out in one of the apartments of the Fort; 
as its magazine contained a quantity of gunpowder, 
the fire, as may well be supposed, occasioned no incon- 
siderable degree of alarm and apprehension among 
the imprisoned—it was extinguished, however, with lit- 
tle difficulty, and without having done any material 
damage, but a polite note to the following effect 
was sent to Mr. Emmet, that as the fear of a like ac- 
cident must be peculiarly distressing to a lady, cireum- 
stanced as Mrs. Emmet was, the doors leading from 
Mr. Emmet’s rooms shall in future be left unlocked. 
After lingering out a tedious confinement of five or 
six years, the light of happier days shone around him; 
the portals of his prison were opened, and he was al- 
lowed to depart and reside in any country at peace 
with Great Britain. Mr. Emmet went to France— 
while there, the tidings of the unsuccessful insurrec- 
tion, and the execution of his younger brother Robert, 
reached him—in deep affliction for the melancholy 
tate of an only and beloved brother, whose talents and 
noble feeling had commanded the admiration even 
of his enemies; ruined in fortune, and an exile from 
his native land, Mr. Emmet set sail for America. 
When he arrived here, he had prejudices to struggle 
against, and difficulties to contend with—for though 
his misfortunes had fallen upon him in consequence of 
his ardent attachment to republicanism, and though 
the two great parties that divided the country, both 
elaimed the appellation of republican, yet such 
was the abhorrence which was felt by one of them 
for every thing that savodred of what were term- 
ed French principles, that many had not only be- 
held with complacency,’ the war which was waged 
by Britain against the French republic, but had 
very nearly approved of those arbitrary measures 
of the former to repress all internal disaffection, 
dissention, and attempts at reformation, which called 
forth the bold and unqualified condemnation of the 
opposition members of the British parliament. Mr. 





Emmet therefore, as one who had rendered himself 
obnoxious to the British government, for his designs 
of revolutionizing Ireland, and who had looked to 
France for assistance in the undertaking, they were 
little inclined to countenance. Another cireumstance 
added to the gloom which hung over his professional 
prospects; consulting his feelings more than his in- 
terest, Mr. Emmet addressed a letter to Rufus King, 
in which he charged that gentleman with having un- 
feelingly and unwarrantably interfered as American 
minister, to prevent his coming to America, and 
thereby occasioned an addition of some years to his 
imprisonment, and the loss of his brother who had in- 
tended to accompany him. This letter kindled a 
flame of resentment in the breasts of the friends and 
partisans of Mr. King,who were then very numerousin 
the city of New York, and among whom were some 
of the most eminent members of the legal profession. 
Mr. Emmet was attacked and abused in the public 
prints—and those in whom political hostility had stifled 
every liberal feeling, exerted themselves to shut him 
out from all participation in their professional busi- 
ness—the consequence was, that the man who had 
refused the solicitor-generalship of Ireland, us the 
price of political apostacy, and who was destined to 
become the head of the bar of the state of New 
York, commenced his legal career in America by con- 
ducting a cause before a justice’s court in the city of 
New York—it was not long however before Mr. Em- 
met had an opportunity of displaving his powers be- 
fore a more fitting tribunal, where his mental resour- 
ces and commanding eloquence called forth the ad- 
miration and applause which they deserved—his gen- 
tlemanly deportment, and the conciliating urbanity of 
his manners, disarmed the violence of political ani- 
mosity; his business increased, and at length there 
was hardly a case of importance brought before the 
Supreme Court of the State, in which he was not re- 
tained as counsel; and he took his stand among the 
most distinguished lawyers at the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States—zgreat and varied as was 
his practice, his industry enabled him to make each 
case the subject of minute examination. When turn- 
ed of sixty, he exhibited all the mental vigor and ac- 
tivity of a man in the prime of life—he was Attorney 
General of the State of New York, from the 12th of 
August, 1812, until the 13th of February, 1813, from 
which time until his death, he devoted himself exclu- 
sively and assiduously to his profession, without seek- 
ing or desiring any official station. His address to the 
jury in the great ejectment suit of Astor, which was 
the last that he ever delivered, was one of his most pow- 
erful argumentative efforts—he spoke for four hours, 
and it was observed that his exertions were peculiarly 
great. When he came into court the next day to dis- 
charge his duty as counsel in the case of the Sailor’s 
Snug Harbour, he felt as well as ordinary—in the 
course of the trial, he turned to the lawyer who sat 
next to him, and made an observation to him, but in 
such a manner as to be altogether unintelligible—he 
then put his hands to his eyes, and laid his head upon 
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a book which stood upon the table at which he sat— 
he shortly afterwards raised his face, and there was 
something so death-like in the expression of his coun- 
tenance, that the immediate impulse of the gentle- 
men near him, was to take him in their arms—as he 
had now become insensible, he was extended upon 
the carpet of the ceurt room, and the most eminent 
of the medical faculty were immediately sent for—he 
was bled in the temple and in the arm, and every en- 
deavour was made to revive him; but in vain—he died 
at 12 o’clock in the night of the same day, November 
the 14th, 1827. 

It is difficult to determine in what department of 
legal learning, Mr.Emmet was the greatest proficient; 
he studied so faithfully, and investigated so thoroughly, 
every case which came before him, that he completely 
mastered all its points, and was perfectly at home 
upon every question that arose—he was well versed 
in general science and scholastic learning, and had 
stored his mind with the choicest products of ancient 
and modern literature—his perception was quick, 
and his knowledge of mankind was very great—few 
were better calculated to tear the visor from hypo- 
erisy, to bring to light a hidden fraud, or to trace 
their course through the labyrinth of a complicated 
ease. e 

The eloguenee of Mr. Emmet was energetic and 
impassioned—he always spoke like a man in earuest, 
and anxious to convince—his fancy was often vivid, 
but always controlled by a clear and discriminating 
judgment—he sometimes appealed and most effee- 
tively to the feelings—he could excel ia the pathetic, 
and his powers of wit and sarcasm were considerable; 
but he was peculiarly remarkable for his argumenta- 
tive ability—his command of language was great, and 
his expressions were often refined and elegant—but 
his style was in general more conspicuous for its 
strength, than its Goridity—his speeches are those of 
a powerfni advocate and sk Iful logician, who is more 
desirous of gaining his cause, than of amusing his au- 
dience—the manner of Mr. Emmet was forcible and 
impressive, his gestures were sometimes vehement 
and rapid, but often graceful and generally appropri- 
ale. 

Mr. Emmet was a man of an amiable and benevo- 
lent disposition, of warm and liberal feelings, and of 
high and honorable principles—in him his unfortunate 
and indigent countrymen ever found a friend and be- 
nefactor—he was ready to assist them with his advice, 
and his purse was open to their wants—the rising 
members of the bar he incited and encouraged, and 
the elder members found in him a brother, upon whose 
faith and honor they could implicitly rely—no profes- 
sional man was more generally esteemed and res- 
pected—and those who had the pleasure of a person- 
al acquaintance with him, will long cherish the me- 
mory of one, who was endeared to them by so many 


virtues. J. B.S. 
He hath riches sufficient, who hath enough to be 
charitable. 
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Selected from the Philadelphia “ Forget-rne-Not,” published 
by Judah Dobson, No. 108 Chesnut Street. 
THE CAT. 

' ur Cat! the glossy crow-black rat catcher ! the dap- 
pled mouser! Oh, how many prodigies of agility and 
courage! how many acts of the most condescending fami- 
liarity towards an insignificant trembling captive, rise 
before the mind of hira who hears the pronunciation of 
these magic epithets! How often have the auditory or- 
gans. of the notable house-wife been regaled with the 
giad tidings that the depredator of her flour barrels, the 
desolator of her pantry, has fallen a vietim to the re+ 
lentless fangs of her faithful gvimalkin! And how often, 
with mingled emotions of fear and joy, does she behold 
the old mother teaching her kits the principles of mous- 
ery, by tormenting the little miscreant who has long 
nibbled the candles and scattered the Indian meal. 
With a mixture of fear and joy! aye, indeed, and though 
the latter affection predominates, no wonder she shud- 
ders while there remains a possibility that the tiny thief 
inay effect its escape. But is the defender of the pantry 
incapable of filling any other office than that designated 
by this title? Nay, verily, for she also sustains, with 
peculiar applause, the more important, or, at least, the 
more exalted character of defender of the library. Not 
more beneficial to the house-wife are the exertions ef 
this inestimable animal, than to the man of letters— 
the limb of the literati! Is the unprincipled mouse guilty 
of gross plagiarism in making copious extracts from 
the obscenities of Shakspeare? Or, is he doing an in- 
calculable injury to the welfare of the present, as wellas 
future generations, by abridging the Waverly Novels? 
I rejoice, I glory in the authority I possess, to inform all 
such devotees of literature as have been too abstract in 
their worship, to search for a preventive of these often 
deprecated practices, that there exists a creature every 
way qualified to answer their exigences—a creature al- 
ways near at hand—a creature that can be procured 
without expense,—a creature that asks no ather favour 
than to station itself in the immediate vicinity of invasion, 
and no other reward than the liberty of ridding them of 
the mvaders. Know ye not the name of this most use- 
ful animal? O! thou man of letters—it is the Cat! 

The family Cat! How oiten, on a cold winter night, 
have [ gazed, full of musings, on the extended form of 
pussy, as she slumbered under the comfortable stove, 
and listened with delight to her sonorous purring! How 
soothing to the ruffled spirit is it, to yieid the mind to 
miscellaneous meditation, during an evening hour, in a 
room but partially illumined by the fire, with no other 
companion than the snoring family cat! And howstrange 
is it that this truly domestic animal is not conspicuous 
in the meditative scenes of our descriptive poets !. 

The introduction of one of these sleeping specimens 
of perfect tranquility, is the only thing requisite to enti- 
tle the following description from Milton, to the high- 
est admiration :— 

*¢ Some still removed place— 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 
Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket onthe hearth, 
Or the bell-man’s drowsy charm, 
‘To bless the doors from nightly harm.” 


Cowper’s neglect of this beautiful fascination of fire- 
side scenery, is, to me, altogether unaccountable. He 
commences the sixth book of the *‘ Task” with the fol- 
lowing elegant lines :— 

‘¢ There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 
And as the mind is piteh’d, the ear is pleas’d 
With melting airs, or martial, brisk or grave ; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear, 

Is touch’d within us, and the heart replies.” 


How he could have entertained this sentiment without 
thinking of the mellow murmurings of a drowsy tibby, 
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is utterly irreconcilable with ‘‘the nature and fitness 
of things.’”? I should dislike to harbour an opinion that 
Cowper wronged his conscience in composing any part 
of the ‘* Task,”’ and, therefore, as the above extract is 
from the sixth book, and the one below from the fourth 
[ will suppose that if he had rewritten the fourth, hon- 
ourable mention would have been made of the harmo- 
nizing influence of the tones of poor puss. Hear what 
he says :— 
*¢ Me, perhaps, 

The glowing hearth may satisfy awhile, 

With faint illumination, that uplifts 

The shadows to the ceiling, there by fits 

Dancing uncouthly to the quiv’ring flame. 

Not undelightful is an hour to me 

So spent, in parlour twilight: such a gloom 

Suits well the thoughtful or unthinking mind, 

The mind contemplative, with some new theme, 

Pregnant, or indisposed alike toall.” 


How appropriate, yea, how delightfully might my fa- 
yourite music have been here introduced! My favourite 
music, did I say ? Oh! this purring, humming and mel- 
low murmuring, is as solacing to the stricken spirit as 
the ‘‘ breath of the sweet South,” and floats on the air as 
mellifluously as the song— 


“Of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


Hoping that the good effect intended to be produced 
by the above exposure ef neglect, will be perceived in 
the future efiusions of some gifted bards, I return to 
my subject. I said that J have often gazed, full of mu- 
sings, on the extended form of our sleeping cat. Full of 
musings!—full of visions, is a better expression of the 
truth. How fondly have I imagined her, in the warmth 
of maternal solicitude, taking her helpless kittens in her 
mouth, and gently bearing them away from the reach 
of rude childrep ! And how painful has been the remem- 
brance of the sorrow she manifested after her offspring 
were cruelly drowned, roving up and down the house, 
at 2 mewing in hopeless lamentations, and looking 
wistfully on all she met, as if to inquire why they had 
broken the heart of their inoffensive servant! While in- 
dulging in these dreamings, however, if the sleeping 
creature before me happened to yawn, and discover those 
claws which had proved fatal to hundreds of her foes, 
how suddenly has my mind been unveiled, and how 
quickly has she appeared in all the awfulness of a mighty 
conqueror—of one who has swept with desolation, and 
flooded with distress the territories of the enemy! And 
then have I seen, in the corners of the half-lighted room, 
the ghosts of multitudes of rats and mice, keenly and bit- 
terly glancing their glaring fiery eye-balls on their ter- 
rible destroyer! And how often, when she has startled 
in her sleep, have I imagined that those vermin spec- 
tres, through the baleful spirit of their ghastly eyes, were 
inspiring her with a tormenting disquietude ! 

The powers of an animal are manifested in its actions, 
and these constitute all its importance. What idea, can 
we suppose, would be formed of the nature of a eat, bya 
stranger to its abilities and performances, should he first 
see it sleeping by the fire-side ? Would not the demure- 
ness and tranquility of her appearance there, induce him 
to consider her as one of the most simple and harmless 
of animals? Would he not be exceedingly surprised, if 
made acquainted with the cunning manifested in her se- 
jection of watching-places, and the caution, patience 
and eager intenseness evinced in her pursuits ? Would 
he not be all amazement on learning that she will con- 
ceal herself in a tub, and peep through the handle for her 
prey ; and the manner in which, with bewitching eye, 
sparkling and immovably fixed on her object, she will 
glide along from bush to bush, in the hope of seizing a 
bird? And, on learning these things, with many of her 
astonishing achieyments, would she not appear to him, 





ona second view, to be clothed in an awful importance, 
of which, judging merely from her looks, while in a 
state of repose, he could have formed no conception? 
Certainly she would. As well might the man who knows 
the ocean only as the mirror of heaven, imagine its fury 
when lashed by stormy winds, as a stranger to the dis- 
positions and practices of the cat, from such a first in- 
spection of her form, conceive the sanguinary character 
of her deeds. No wonder then that i, having my me- 
mory stored with her wonderful exploits, should gaze 
on this animal with emotions of the most profound re~- 
verence,—a reverence too, which, growing out of sheer 
admiration of her real character, exerts a solemn con- 
trolling influence over all my faculties. As natural is it 
for me to look on a sleeping cat with awe, as for a sea- 
faring man to contemplate the most quiet sea with sus- 
picion and dread. 

The mutations of mind are as remarkable as those of 
matter. Even I, though now so partial to cats, manifest- 
ed towards them, in the days of my boyhood, the most 
malignant hatred. Well do lremember one of my com- 
panions and myself having often tied innocent little kit- 
tens to the sun-flower stalks in the garden, and stoned 
them to death ; and I well remember, also, how, on one 
occasion, our nefarious intentions were unexpectedly 
frustrated. We had made a prisoner of a brindled pussy, 
and, in consequence of its being a stranger, it was doom- 
ed to destruction. Without any qualms of conscience, 
we proceeded with our unfortunate captive to the lower 
part of the garden, where, immediately behind an old 
barn, we intended the execution should take place. 
There we erected a gibbet, by pushing a rake handle 
in a knot-hole in the barn, and resting the other end on 
a pole which we had driven in the ground. We next 
fastened a cord round the throat of the ill-starred animal, 
and then attaching it to the rake, we let her_drop in a 
very hangman-like manner. ‘This, however, was only 
executing halfthe sentence pronounced on her: she was 
still to be stoned. While the poor creature was strug- 
gling for life, we began a dispute concerning the privi- 
lege of throwing the first stone. Knowing there was no 
time to be lost, we concluded to ‘toss up” for a settle- 
ment of the question. Following this process, I obtain- 
ed the precious prerogative. Seizing a flat, sharp and 
heavy stone, therefore, and desiring to kill the victim at 
a blow, that my companion should have none of the hon- 
our, I mustered all my strength, and hurled the missile 
most furiously at her head, And what was the conse- 
quence ? Why, instead of annihilating the cat, the stone 
struck the cord directly over her head, and broke it in 
two, while she, in an instant, shot under the barn, through 
into the front garden, and, soaring over the highest fences 
at a single leap, in spite of all our exertions to prevent 
it, was soon far beyond our reach! Often, since then, 
have I rejoiced on account of this happy disappointment. 
Sometimes, however, I can scarcely refrain from laugh- 
ter, when I think of our chagrin, and the gallant style 
in which poor puss bore off from her pitiless persecutors. 
The exercise of her legs, while in her state of swinging 
suspension, seemed, indeed, to have given her muscles 
an uncommon tenseness, and, bounding from the sod with 
supernatural buoyancy, she appeared to be bidding fare- 
well to the friends of earth, in the hope of finding the 
angels of humanity in supernal habitations. 

aving thus related the manner in which I became 
the means of delivering a cat from the death I was deter- 
mined to inflict, I will now give an interesting account 
of a cat extricating a whole household from the most 
imminent danger. This account, in substance, shall ac- 
cord with the truth ; and, I doubt not, if certain persons 
eruse it, they will immediately recognize a history well 
nown among themselves, by the title of ** I'he Black 
Cat.” 

On acool autumn evening, my parents being on a visit 
to the family of a good physician, who resided in the 
neighbourhood, the little party at home convened in a 
back room for mutual edification. ‘This party consisted 
of my sister and two of her young female acquaintances, 
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the servant girl and my redoubtable self. After consi- 
derable desultory conversation, we seriously commenced 
the recital of all known adventures of ghosts, hobgob- 
lins, witches, fairies, fortune-tellers, devils, &c. &c., all 
eminently well calculated to put us in a state of extreme 
susceptibility. —Indeed, it may be readily imagined that, 
after each individual had for half an hour in turn assi- 
duously contributed to our common stock of knowledge 
on these subjects, we were in a condition of great bodi- 
ly as well as mental excitement. 
like melting ice, along every nerve, and four of our 
senses, at least, were unusually acute. Audition was al- 
most as perfect in us, as in him who heard the grass 
grow—a crow’s olfactory powers could not have disco- 
vered gun-powder at a greater distance than our own; 
our sight was nearly omnipresent ; and our sensation was 
so lively, that had a few drops of water by any mischance 
fallen on our heads, our hair would have instantly bris- 
tled upwards, and goose-flesh would have been our por- 
tion, ‘‘ from the crowns of our heads to the soles of our 
feet, and from every part of our circumference to our 
very centre.” 

Such was our condition, when the servant girl, break- 
ing the bunds of witchery, as Sampson did the cords 
of the Philistines, began to,considerthe duties of her 
office. —The thought of performing one indispensable 
duty, viz. the depositing a pail of water in the cellar-kit- 
chen, created in her chilly bosom peculiar alarm. Know- 
ing, however, that it must be accomplished, she collect- 
ed her spunky endowments, avd determined to proceed 
with boldness. Indeed, it was high time she should be 
about it, for during the whole of our narrative this pail 
had been waiting patiently at her feet. Assuming her 
charge, therefore, she sallied into the yard, choosing, for 
some good reason of her own, to descend the outer steps. 


Having safely gained the floor, she quickly disposed of 


the burden, and then, swift as the wing-footed god, she 
scampered up the steps as though the old serpent had 
been at her heels. But awful to relate, just as she hurled 
down the cellar-door, the cellar-window was most con- 
vusively shaken! Her crazy faculties were instantly in- 
spired with the most unparalleled terror, and rushing 
into the room as distractedly as Sampson’s foxes into 
the Philistines corn, she thrilled us all with the same 
ungovernable consternation. She was almost breathless : 
her blood had hid itself in her heart, and left her cheeks 
white as the ceiling : her hair was flying round her head 
and neck in horrific ringlets: her teeth chattered like 
a frightened squirrel’s ; and her eyes, like a humming- 
bird under a tumbler, shot round and round, up and 
down, and fifty other ways ina minute. With much 
struggling and panting, however, she informed us that 
a thief was in the cellar; and that, (with wonderful 
exaggeration,) he had seized her by the arm. This 
shocked us likea discharge of electricity ; and, the par- 
lour door being open, I bolted off most expertly for the 
street. Before I could open the front door, however, 
the girls, whom I had been so ungallant as to leave to 
destruction, came plump up against it, shrieking most 
amazingly, and thus prevented for the time all possi- 
bility of escape. While I was unceremoniously pushing 
them back in order to open the door, my sister, who had 
not at first observed our decampment, being screened 
behind the stove, cracking nuts on the hearth, rushed 
through the rooms, and pierced the very centre of our 
being with a most heart-rending scream. Oh! that 
scream! Memory’s poet laureate, alluding to the recol- 
lections of our studies, asks, in reference to Cicero,— 


*¢ Who but hears him roll 
His moral thunders o’er the subject soul ?” 


And I could, with confidence, ask any member of that 
terrified party, 
Who but hears 
The‘shocking shriek that stunn’d our tingling ears! 


Aye, did we tingle, and from head to foot—our flesh 
feeling as though we were universally blistered. We 
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were now, more than ever, in dismay, for the agonizing 

tone of that voice powerfully impressed us with the belief 
that the dreadful heeds of the thief had awakened such 

astonishing energies. A supernatural effort being now 
made, we succeeded in opening the door, and then, in a 

peculiar hurry, we all sallied into the street. By the 

time I overcame a strange dizziness, and awoke to some 
degree of perception, my companions had cleared all 
danger by clearing the corner of the neighbouring street. 

My sister and the doctor’s daughter were so delighted 
with the thought of security that they stopped at the 
home of their friend. Not even the protection of home, 

however, could counterbalance, in the mind of this 
friend, the desire of communicating the intelligence to 
those who would feel most interested. She, therefore, 

spurned, with rapid feet, an undeviating tenor to the do- 

micile of the good physician, and rung the bell so ve- 
hemently that all its inmates simultaneously sprung from 
their seats, Indesit such: an astounding impetus did 
she impart to the vociferous clapper, that the physi- 
cian was ready to seize his surgical instruments, and I 
suppose that not one of that company ever thinks on 
these things without having an echo in his ears, crying 
broken bones! broken bones! Having obtained en- 
trance, in ran this female Mercury, with hands uplifted 
and strained eyes, and stuttering and stammering with 
a half-word and a word at atime, she discharged her 
dole. Great was the consternation of all her stricken 
audience, except my mother, who replied with the most 
perfect composure to her frightful exclamations. ‘This 
is only some of Ann’s foolishness,” alluding to the ser- 
vant girl. But the others could hardly credit this sup- 
position, and therefore a formidable posse was imme- 
diately summoned to merch over to the examination of 
the haunted premises. During this time I had been trem- 
bling on the pavement, looking alternately in the door 
and up the alley, and at one time I had summed con- 
rage sufficient to enable me to creep into the front room 
and make a prize of my hat. 

The force having drawn up in rendezvous before the 
house, we mustered strong enough, had there not been 
a lack of resolution, to"have coped successfully with an 
American edition of the renowned Robin Hood. ‘There 
was the doctor, a large muscular six-foot meek blue- 
eyed heavenly-minded character, my father—nay, but 
hold! this is forbidden ground, his actions will develop 
his character ! the doctor’s oldest son and myself, both 
chilly, chickenhearted, white-livered creatures, (mis- 
called young men,) and the doctor’s youngest son, eight 
or nine years of age, who valiantly drew his sword, 
alias his pocket-knife.—Jointly and conjunctly we enter- 
ed the house fearfully, and I, in imitation of Hercules 
with his club, manfully shouldered a pair of clumsy tongs. 

Having arrived in the room, in which, as described, 
the first congregation were consternated, we found onr- 
selves, like so many incorporeals, all ear, eye and ten- 
derness.—Silence reigned superlatively supreme. As 
for poor me, having at one time risked the danger of 
a whisper, I endangered my head by exposing it to the 
wrath of my companions, and a significant nod from my 
father, sunk into my soul with all the influence of an 
eloquent—hush! My father then stept lightly to the 
cellar-door, fixed bis foot firmly against it, held the latch 
most resolutely, and beckoned to the girl to bring hima 
fork, that he might run in the door-post over the latch, 
and thus, like a brave general, before we advanced far- 
ther, prevent the possibility of being attacked in the rear. 
The poor girl had just returned in as much terror as 
ever. She was standing immediately beside the supper 
table, (which had not been cleared off, ). saw my father’s 
position, watched his beckonings and pointings, and 
yet was so thoroughly confused as to be altogether in- 
capable of imagining what was wanted. Hasting, how- 
ever, to fulfil orders, she seized a large piece of dried 
beef—but a frown rejected thearticle. She next caught 
up a plate of cheese, then a half-loaf of bread, and 
iu succession a dozen other things as appropriate ; look- 
ing anxiously at the cast of my father’s countenance each 
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time with a wish that she might be right strikingly de- 
picted in her own. At last, he, becoming somewhat im- 
patient, desperately pressed down the latch, ‘and whis? 
pered, a fork! a fork ! This exertion produced the de- 
‘sired effect, and the door was securely fastened. Fear 
Was at the bottom of this solemn stillness, for it was 
thought probable the thief was on the steps, and would, 

if he heard a noise, burst open the door, overturn us all, 

gain the street, and thus make his escape. As for the 
remainder of the force,we knew what was wanted, but 
Were as motionless as a man with the night-mare. This 

door, however, being now spiked, we, sallied into the 

yard, and there stood doing nothing. An apprentice of 
one of our neighbours, luckily for us, came up the alley 

at this instant, to inquire the cause of the commotion. 

Having. been informed of this, he stooped down to the 

cellar-window, to endeavour to discover -whether the 

kitchen was unlawiully occupied. _‘* Nothing would 

tempt me to that,’’ said the doctér, being apprehen- 

Sive that something might be pushed through the win- 

dow at the face of the inquisitive boy. ‘‘ You had bet- 

ter keep the thief fastened down,” he continued, ‘till 

the watchman comes round !” ‘Poh! said the boy, 

‘“*Pligo down and see who’s thére!”? “ You had bet- 

ter not,” repliedthedoctor. I’m not afraid,” returned 

the other, ‘‘and then taking the tongs that I was use- 

lessly holding trom my hand, and'the candle from father, 

he requested us to open the cellar-door.” ‘This being 

done, down marched the undaunted hero, to the great 

consternation of the doctor and us young men. My 

father, however, feeling a littie shame to be thus out- 

braved by a boy, determined, at least, to follow him. 

Alter they had been down about a minute—while we 

Were expecting death and destruction, and were pre- 

pared to fly on the least appearance of danger—the bra- 

voes shouted from below, **‘ Here he comes! here he 

comes!” We had hardly shrunk back, when lo! pro- 

digious spectacle! up sprung, with fiery eyes and flying 

tail, a great black cat! who, being as terribly dismayed 

#8 ourselves, bounded off into unknown regions like an 

eclipsed comet ! 

Having arrived at the cat-asirophe, the reader will 
acknowledge that the cat is, sometimes, surprisingly 
beneficial to the bodies, and souls, and fortunes of man- 
kind !—W ho does not perceive that, if this cat had not 
shaken the window in her attempt to escape from 
**durance vile,”’ a thief might have seized the servant 
girl by the arm ?—-Again, if it had not been a cat that 
issued so suddenly from the cellar, the good Doctor, his 
sons, and myself, might have been so frightened as to 
have become incurabiy delirious! And, lastly, if, in- 
stead of a cat, a daring robber had been in the cellar, 
well armed, I might have been, at this time, an orphan! 

In conclusion, 1 wauld say, may all living cats be well 
fed and housed ; and, over all dead cats, { would ex- 
claim, peace to your ashes !! T. H. S. 

——— 
THE OFFICER, HIS WIFE, AND THE ASS. 

This interesting.anecdote is taken from “A 
visit to Flanders,’’ and will give some idea of 
scenes that were passing during the memorable 
battle of Waterloo: ‘* I had the good fortune,’’ 
says the writer, ** to travel from Brussels to Paris 
with a young Irish officer and his wife, an Antwerp 
lady of only sixteen, of great beauty and matches 
less innocence and naivete. The husband was 
in the battle of Quatre Bras as well as of Water- 
loo, and to him Lowe much of my minutes and 
most interesting information. He was living in 
the cantonments at Nivelles, his wife with him. 





The unexpected advance of the Brench called | 
him off at a moment’s notice to Quatre Bras ; 
but he left his wife, his servant, one horse, and 
the family baggage, which was packed upona 
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large ass. Retreat at the time was not antici- 
pated; but being suddenly ordered on the Satur- 
day morning, he contrived to get a message to 
his wife to make the best of her way, ‘attended 
by the servant and the baggage, to Brussels.— 
The servant, a foreigner, had availed himself of 
the opportunity to take leave of both master and 
mistress, and make off with the horse, leaving 
the helpless lady alone with the baggage ass.— 
With the firmness becoming the wife of a British 
officer, she boldly commenced on foot her retreat 
of twenty-five miles, leading the ass by the bri- 
dle, and carefully preserving the baggage: no 
violence was dared by any one to so innocent a 
pugrim, but no one could venture~to assist her. 
She was soonin the midst of the retreating Bri- 
tish army, and much retarded and endangered 
by the artillery; her fatigue was great; it rained 
im water spouts, and the thunder and lightning 
were dreadful in the extreme. She continued to 
advance, and (got upon the great road from 
Charleroi ‘to Brussels at Waterloo, when the 
army on the Saturday evening were taking up 
their line for the awful conflici. In so extensive 
a field, among 80,000 men, it was in vain to seek 
her husband; she knew that the sight of her 
there would only embarrass and distress him; 
she kept slowly advancing to Brussels all the 
Saturday nights; the road choked with all sorts 
of conveyanées, waggons, and horses; multitudes 
of the native fugitives on the road flying into the 
great wood; and many of the wounded walking 
their painfelgway, dropping every step, and 
breathing their last; every few steps lay a corpse 
or a limb; particularly, she said, several hands. 
Many persons were actually killed by others, if 44% 
by chance they stood in the way of their endea- 3 
vours to help themselves. And to add to the hor- 
rors, the rain continued unabated, and the thun- 
der and lightning stillraged, as if the heavens 
were torn to pieces, 

Full twelve miles further, in the night, this 
young woman marched up to her knees in mud, 
her boots worn entirely off, so that she was bare- 
footed; but still unhurt, she led her ass; and al- 
though thousands lost their baggage, and many 
their lives, she calmly entered Brussels in the 
morning in safety, self, ass, bag, and baggage, 
without the loss of an article. Ina few hours 
after their arrival, commenced the cannon’s roar 
of the tremendous Sunday, exposed to which, for 
ten hours, she knew her husband to be; and r 
after a day and night in agony, she was reward- 
ed by finding herself in her husband’s arms, he un- 
hurt, and she nothing the worse, on the Monday. 
The officer told the tale himself with tears in his 
eyes. With a slight Irish accent, he called her 
his *‘ dare little woman,’ and said she became 
more valuable to him every day of his life. I 
never saw a more elegant, gentlemanlike, young 
man; and assuredly his pretty Belgian seemed 
almost to adore him. It gave additional value 
to the anecdote, that I had it from the actors in 
the scene described. When I remarked that it 
was quite in the spirit of Elizabeth of Siberia, the 
lady exclaimed, 4h, ma mere m’a dit la meme 
chose!’ ‘*My mother made the same remark.’’ 






















































































From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


Lthe following stanzas are founded upon the story 
of Baron Vander Wart who was accused, though it 
is believed unjustly, of being an accomplice in the 
assassination of the Emperor Albert. He was bound 
alive on the wheel—his wife, Gertrude, attended him 
throughout his last agonizing moments with the most 
heroic fidelity. Her own sufferings, and those of her 
unfortunate husband are most affectingly described in 
a letter which she afterwards addressed to a. female 
friend, and which was published some years ago at 
Haarlem, in a book entitled “ Gertrude Van der 
Wart,or Fidelity unto Death.” | 


GERTRUDE. 


Her hands were clasp’d, her dark eyes raised, 
The breeze threw back her hair ; 
Up to the fearful wheel she gazed, 
All that she loved was there. 
The night was round her clear and cold, 
The holy heaven above ; 
Its pale stars watching to behold 
The night of earthly love. 


** And bid me not depart,” she cried, 
**My Rudolph! say not so! 

This is no time to quit thy side, 
Peaee, peace! I cannot go. 

Hath the world ought for me to fear 
When death is on thy brow ? 

The world! what means it—mine is here 
I will not leave thee now. 


**T have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss, 

Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through this! 
And thou mine honor’d love and true, 

Bear on, bear nobly on ! 
We have the blessed Heaven in view, 
Whose rest shall soon be won !” 


And were not these high words to flow 
From woman’s breaking heart ? 
—Through all that night of bitterest woe 
She bore her lofty part : 
But oh! with such a freezing eye, 
With such a curding cheek— 
Love, love! of mortal agony, 
Thou, only thou should’st speak. 


The winds rose high—but with them rose 
Her voice that he might hear ; 

Perchance that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms near ; 

While she sate striving with despair 
Beside his tortured form, 

And pouring her deep soulin prayer 
forth on the rushing storm. 


She wiped the death damps from his brow, 
With her pale hands and soft, 

Whose touch upon the lute chords low 
Had still’d his heart so oft. 

She spread her mantle o’er his breast, 
She bathed his lips with dew, 

And on his cheek such kisses press’d, 
Asjoy and hope ne’er knew. 


Oh ! lovely are ye, Love and Faith, 
Enduring to the last! 

She had her meed—one smile in Death— 
And his worn spirit pass’d, 

While, e’en as o’er a martyr’s grave, 
She knelt on that sad spot, 
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HUMAN LIFE. 


Man seems formed for variety, whether we 
view him in a rational or in an animal light: a 
sameness of temper, habit, diet, pursuit, or plea- 
sure is no part of his character. The different ages 
of his life also produce different sentiments : that 
which gives us the highest relish at one period, 
is totally flat at another. The bauble that plea- 
ses at three, would-be cast into the fire at three- 
score ; the same hand that empties the purse at 
twenty, would fill it at fifty; in age he bends his 
knee to the same religion which he laughed at 
in youth; the prayer-book, that holds the atten- 
tion of seventy, holds the lottery pictures of se- 
ven; and the amorous tale that awakens the ideas 
of twenty-five, lulls old age to sleep. Not only 
life is productive of change, but every day in it. 
If a man would take a minute suryey of his 
thoughts and employments for only twenty-four 
hours, he would be astonished at their infinite va- 
riety. 

Man is a time-piece: he measures out a cer- 
tain space, then stops for ever. We see him 
move upon the earth, hear him click, and per- 
ceive in his countenance the marks of intelli- 
gence. His external’ appearance will inform us 
whether he is old-fashioned, in which case he is 
less valuable upon every gambling calculation.— 
If we cast a glance upon his face, we shall learn 
whether all be right within, and what portion of 
time has elapsed. This curious machine is filled 
with a complication of movements, very unfit to 
be regulated by the rough hand of ignorance, 
which sometimes leaves a mark not to be oblit- 
erated even by the hand of an artist. If the 
works gre directed by violence, destruction is 
not far off. If we load it with the oil of luxury, 
it will give an additional vigour, but, in the end, 
clog and impede the motion. But, if the ma- 
chine is under the influence of prudence, she wilk 
guide it with an even and a delicate hand, and 
perhaps the piece may move on till it is fairly 
worn out by along course of four-score years. 
There is a set of people who expect to find 
that health in medicine, which possibly might be 
found in regimen, in air, exercise, or serenity of 
mind. 

There is another class among us, and that ra- 
ther numerous, whose employment is laborious, 
and whose conduct is irregular. Their time is 
divided between hard working and hard drinking, 
and both by a fire. It is no uncommon thing to 
see one of these, at forty, wear the aspect of 
sixty, and finish a life of violence at fifty, which 
the hand of prudence would have directed to 
eighty. The strength of a kingdom consists in 
the multitude of its inhabitants; success in trade 
depends upon the manufacturer; the support and 
direction of a family upon the head of it; when 

this useful part of mankind, therefore, is cut off 
in the active part of life, the community sustains 
a loss, whether we take the matter in a national, 

a commercial, or a private view. 

We have a third class, who shun the rock upon 





And weeping, blessed the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not! 


which these last fall, but wreck upon another: 
they run upon Scylla, though they have missed 
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Charybdis; they escape the liquid destruction, 
but split upon the solid. These are proficients 
in good eating; adepts in the culling of delica- 
cies, and the modes of dressing them. 
of the whole art of cookery, each carries a kiteh- 
en in his head. Thus an excellent constitution 
may be stabbed by the spit. Nature never de- 
signed us to live well and continue well; the sto- 
mach is too weak a vessel to be richly and deep- 
ly laden. Perhaps more injury is done by eating 
than by drinking; one is a secret, the other an 
open enemy: the secret is always supposed to be 
the most dangerous. Drinking attacks by assault, 
but eating by sap: luxury is seldom visited by old 
age. The best antidote yet discovered against 
this kind of slow poison, is exercise; but the ad- 
vantages of elevation, air, and water on one 
hand, and the disadvantages of .crowd, smoke, 
and effluvia on the other, are trifles compared to 
intemperance, 


We have a fourtli class, and with these I shall 
conclude, and shut up the clock. If this valua- 
ble machine comes finished from the hand of Na- 
ture, if the rough blasts of fortune only attack 
the outward case, without affecting the internal 
works; and if reason conducts the piece, it may 
move on with a calm, steady, and uninterrupted 
pace, to a great extent of years, till time only 
annihilates the motion. 


Ecannot forbear reflecting with Sterne, that 
one man is equal to another all over the world. 
Every man who acts with propriety retains an 
adequate value, and without him there would be 
a chasm in existence: for if we take away the 
middle of a man’s arm, the two ends are of little 
use; but let him possess the whole, and it acts 
for the body. We could no more do without the 
chimney-sweeper than the cook. The frugal 
housewife in the cottage, besides replenishing the 
world with inhabitants, is as necessary for mend- 
ing her husband’s coat, as the tailor who works 
for St. James’s. Two guineas may be equal to 
each other, though one is employed to line the 
imperial crown with ermine, and the other the 
pocket of a thief. One man’s talent lies in go- 
verning; another’s in labouring: they are equally 
productive of order: There is not so much dif- 
ference in possessions as is generally thought.— 
If one be possessed of money, another may com- 
mand youth. If the lady can make a courtesy, 
the maid can make a pudding: one takes a pride 
in the graces of a minuet, the other in those of 
twirling the mop—both have their use. If one 
has beauty, another has content. One may com- 
mand a plentiful table; another an*appetite.— 
The gentleman may possess land, but the trades- 
man stamps a value upon it. Not one limb can 
be taken from the vast chain of order without 
damage to the whole. Age inherits wisdom; 
youth, spirits. All these excellencies tend to 
the same point, and that point is not far off. 


Immortality cannot be allowed on this side 
the grave; all that can, are health and content, 
till time wears out the system. Whoever holds 
these, enjoys the principal riches of the universe: 
all beyond is food for vanity, 


Masters. 





COLUMBUS. 


Columbus went to sea at the age of fourteen, 
After a variety of adventures serving to enlarge 
his knowledge more than to increase his fortune, 
he went to Lisbon. Here having married the 
daughter of Perestrello, a Portuguese navigator 
of much celebrity, his favourite passion of mak- 
ing discoveries was rendered more irresistible by 
reading the journals of his father-in-law, which 
had fallen into his hands. 

Columbus was of opinion that by sailing di- 
rectly to the west, new countries, which it was 
likely formed a part of the great continent of 
Asia, must be discovered. His opinion was 
strengthened by the discovery, after a long course 
of westerly wind, of pieces of carved wood, trees, 
and canes, and dead bodies, the natives of an- 
other clime, driven on the shores of the Madeira 
isles and the Azores. 

That part of America which was first discov- 
ered by Columbus, was supposed, from a simila- 
rity of productions, to be a part of those vast re- 
gions of Asia, comprehended under the general 
name of India, which name was given to it by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. After the error was de- 
tected, the name of West Indies was continued. 


oe 
RELICS OF RICHARD III. 


The Oak bedstead which Richard took with 
him, when he went to the famous battle of Bos- 
worth, is now in possession of Mr. Babington, 
at Rothley Temple. It is very ponderous; and 
without being suspected, it was filled with pieces 
of gold. One hundred and twenty years after- 
wards, a servant at the inn sweeping under it, 
struck the bottom, and some gold coin fell out. 
She mentioned the circumstance to her mistress, 
and some thousand pieces were found in the bot- 
tom, head, and hollow pillows. 

The mistress, in consequence, became rich; 
and two of her servants murdered her in the 
night and carried off the gold; but they were 
pursued, and executed. The stone coffin in 
which Richard was buried, was taken up about 
a century ago, and converted into a horse-trough, 
at the White Horse Inn, and its broken relics 
were preserved by Mr. Philips, a bookseller, at 
Leicester, till they were destroyed by accidental 
fire, in 1795. 
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SMALL FEET. 


It is well known to be a custom among the 
Chinese women to stop by pressure the growth 
of the ancle as well as the foot, from the earliest 
infancy, so that ever after, they do not walk, but 
totter on their heels. Some of the very lowest 
classes of the Chinese, of a race confined chiefly 
to the mountains, and remote places, have not 
adopted this unnatural custom. But the females 
of this class are held by the rest in the utmost 
degree of contempt, and are employed only in the 
most menial domestic offices. Nay, so inveterate 
is the custom which gives pre-eminence to muti- 
lated over perfect limbs, that, if two sisters, 
otherwise in every respect equal, one has been 
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thus maimed, while nature has been suffered to 
take her own way in the other, the latter is con- 
sidered as in an abject state, unworthy of asso- 
ciating with the rest of the family, and doomed 
to perpetual obscurity and the drudgery of ser- 
vitude. 
+ In forming a conjecture as to the origin of so 
singular a fashion, it is not easy to conceive how 
it could have been, as some suppose, an offspring 
of the jealousy and tyranny of the other sex. 
Had men been really bent upon confining con- 
stantly to their houses, the females of their fami- 
lies, they might have effected this in many ways, 
without cruelly depriving them-of the physical 
power of motion. No such custom is known in 
Turkey or Hindostan, where women are kept in 
greater habits of retirement than even in China. 
According to the popular story among the Chi- 
nese themselves, the fashion took its rise from a 
lady of high rank, who was an object of univer- 
‘sal admiration, for the delicacy of her limbs and 
person, and particularly the symmetrical small- 
ness of her feet. Yet powerful as we know the 
rage of imitation sometimes to be, it is scarcely 
credible that the admiration bestowed on one 
individual for her small feet, could induce all! the 
rest of her sex, throughout a vast empire, to put 
at once such violence upon their offspring, in 
order to make them resemble her in that respect. 
For, as is truly remarked by Sir George Staun- 


ton, in his account of Lord Macartney’s embassy, : 


‘the emulation of surpassing in this species of 
beauty must have animated vast numbers of all 
ranks, and continued through successive ages, to 
carry it at last to an excess which defeats, in 
fact, its intended purpose. Whatever a lady 
may have gained by the imagined charms of 
feet decreased below, the size of nature, is more 
than counterbalanced by the injury it does to her 
health and to her figure; for grace is not in her 
steps, nor animation in her countenance.”’ 

Let those, however, who feel astonished at 
the artificial small feet of the Chinese, only re- 
collect the fashion of slender waists, and what 
pains are taken, and sufferings endured, to excel 
in that particular. The ambition of surpassing 
in any thing in which fashion in her caprice 
has been pleased to affix a mark of superiority, 
has but too often surmounted all the common 
feelings of our nature, and been productive of 


| sacrifices which put human reason to the blush. 


—>—— 
THE BOTTLE CONJURER. 


The Duke of Montague, in company with 
some other noblemen, proposed a wager, that 
let a man but advertise in the public papers to do 
the most impracticable things in the world, he 
wouldfind gulls enough in London to fill a thea- 
tre, and think him in earnest. Surely, said the 
Earl of Chesterfield, ‘‘ if a man should propose 
‘o jump into a quart bottle, no one could believe 
that.”? The Duke of Montague hesitated, but 


at length resolved to try the experiment; accor- 
‘ingly if was advertised, that on such a day, 
which happened January 17, 1769, a person 
would perform, on a common walking stick, the 





music of every known instrument, and to a sur- 
prising perfection; that the same person would, 
moreover, on the stage itself, get into a legal 
quart bottle without equivocation, and while 
there, sing a variety of songs; any of the spec- 
tators at the same time handling the bottle: 
that if any spectator came masked, he will im- 
mediately, if requested, declare his name and 
rank: that in a private room, at the close of the 
performance, he woulu produce the representa- 
tion of any departed relative or friend, with whom 
the party might converse as if alive, for a limited 
time.’’? The result of this advertisement was, 
that the theatre was at an early hour crowded 
with company, who waited until seven o’clock, 
the advertised time of performance. But then, 
growing impatient and noisy, a person came 
upon the stage, before the curtain, and declared 
that if the performer did not appear the money 
should be returned;-qn which a person in the pit 
said ‘ for double prices the conjuror would get 
into a pint bottle.’ An uproar now commenced, 
and a gentleman threw a lighted candle on the 
stage; the major part of the spectators hurried 
out to save themselves, and the mob breaking 
in, tore down the inside of the house and burnt 
it inthe street. During the row, the money 
which had’ been secured in a box according to 
contract with the proprietors of the house, was 
carried off. Several people of high rank, it is 
confidently asserted,’ were there, and among 
the rest, the Duke of Cumberland, who lost his 
sword, for which a reward of thirty pounds was 
advertised, to the great glee of the contrivers of 
this exhibition. The pick-pockets made a large 
harvest. 
cocipeemneeiitieniinestiees 


THE BAILE OF SCro. 
The following interesting narrative is extracted from 
Letters from the Levant, published in the New 
Monthly Magazine for July : 


‘*The following day a strong head wind de- 
tained us till evening, beating through the Straits 
of Scio, and alternateiy tacking from its wooded 
coast to Chesme and Asia Minor. This beauti- 
ful arm of the sea, once celebrated as the scene 
of the defeat of Antiochus, has in latter. days 
been rendered doubly interesting by the strug- 
gles of Greece; it was at Chesme, that in 1770 
the Russian Admiral Orlow destroyed the Otto- 
man fleet, and it was in this same Strait that 
in 1822 the modern Themistocles consigned to 
destruction the author of the Sciote massacre. 
The view on either shore was splendidly beauti- 
ful: but on both, the associations of memory cast 
a feeling of disgust over every object; we could 
not look on the verdant hills and plains without 
a shuddering recollection of the slaughter that 
had so lately stained them, whilst the opposite 
and equally beautiful coast was alike detestable 
as the home of its perpetrators. But whilst to 
us the scene was any thing but a pleasing one, 
there was one individual on board our vesse] to 
whom the sight of this devoted Island, served to 
summon up the most heart-rending reflections. 
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This was a young Greek lady of 22 or 23 years 
of age, a native of the Island, a witness to its 
massacre, and a destitute exile in consequence 
of the murder of her family. She was now on 
her way with us to Smyrna, in order to place 
herself under the protection of a distant relative, 
whom she hoped, though faintly, to find still 
surviving. She sat all day upon the deck, 
watching with wishful eyes the shores of her 
native Island: at every approach which our ves- 
sel made towards it, she seemed straining to re- 
cognise some scene that had once been familiar, 
or perhaps some now-deserted home that had 
once been the shelter of her friends; and when, 
on the opposite tack, we again neared the Turk- 
ish coast, she turned her back upon its hated 
hills to watch the retreating shores of her de- 
solated home. I had not been aware of her be- 
ing on board, as her natural retiring habits had 
prevented her appearing upon deck during the 
early part of the voyage; but as she drew near 
Scio, feeling seemed to overcome education and 
prejudice, and she sat all day beneath the awn- 
ing to satiate herself with gazing and with recol- 
dection. 

Towards evening we drew near the ruined 
town, built on the sea-shore, at the foot ofa 
wooded hill, which had been the site of the an- 
cient eity of Scio. Its house seemed all roofless 
and deserted, whilst the numerous groups of tall 
and graceful cypresses which rose amidst them, 
contrasted sadly with the surrounding desola- 
tion; all was solitude and silence; we could not 
descry a single living creature on the beach, 
whilst from the shattered fortress on the shore, 
the blood-red flag of Mahomed waved in crim- 
son pride above the scene of its late barbarous 
triumph. At sunset the wind changed; we pass- 
ed the Spalmadorees and Ipsara, and rounding 
the promontory of Erythe, entered the bay of 
Smyrna. As we caught the last glimpse of the 
ruins of Scio, the unfortunate lady poimted out 
the remains of a house to the north of the town, 
which had been her father’s; it was now in 
ruins, and as clearly as we could discern, ap- 
peared to be of large dimensions, and situated 
on one of the most picturesque points of Scio. 
Her name she said was Kalerdji, and her father 
had been one of the commissioners for collect- 
ing the revenue of the Sultan from the gum-mas- 
tic of the Island. On the breaking out of the 
revolution in the Morea, strong apprehensions 
of a similar revolt in Scio was entertained in the 
Divan, and a number of the most distinguished 
Greeks of the Island were selected to be sent to 
Constantinople as hostages for the loyalty of 
the remainder; amongst these were her father 
and her only brother; herself, her mother, and 
two elder sisters being left alone in Scio. Tran- 
quility contmued undisturbed in the Island for 
more than a year; though the accounts of the 
reiterated successes of the Moreots were daily 
stirring up the energies of the inhabitants, whose 
turbulence was only suppressed by the immedi- 
ate dread of the Turkish garrison in the Genoese 
fortress on the beach, the only strong hold in 
Scio. 





One evening, however, a squadron of three 
vessels, manned with Samians, entered the har- 
bor, attacked the unsuspecting garrison, and 
aided by the lowest rabble of the town, succeed- 
ed in despatching the guard and taking posses- 
sion of the fortress. But the deed was done 
without calculation, and could be productive of 
no beneficial result; the fort was untenable, and 
on the almost immediate arrival of the Ottoman 
fleet, a capitulation without a blow ensued. The 
news brought by the hostile armament was of 
the instant execution for the ill-fated hostages 
the moment the accounts of the revolt had 
reached the Porte. Overwhelmed with grief for 
the loss of their only and dearly beloved protec- 
tors, the family of Kalerdji spent the remainder 
of their days in vain but poignant regret, and in 
the exclusion of their bereft mansion, knew no- 
thing of what was passing in the town; where 
whilst the Greeks were occupied in supplications 
and submission to the Captain Pacha, and the 
Turks in false protestations of forgiveness and 
amnesty, the troops of the Sultan disembarked 
at the fortress. At length the preparations of 
slaughter were completed, and the work of death 
commenced. 

It was on the evening of the 3d day from the 
arrival of the Turkish admiral that the family of 
the wretched being who lived to tell the tale, 
descried the flames that rose from the burning 
mansions of their friends, and heard in the calm 
silence of twilight, the distant death-scream of 
their butchered townsmen: whilst a few flying 
wretches close pursued by their infuriate mur- 
derers, told them but too truly of their impend- 
ing fate. As one of the most important in the 
valley, their family was almost the first marked 
out for murder, and ere they had a moment to 
think of precaution, a party of Turkish soldiers 
beset the house, which afforded but few resour- 
ces for refuge or concealment. From a place * 
of imperfect security, the distracted Phrosine 
was an involuntary witness to the murder of her 
miserable sisters, aggravated by every insult and 
indignity suggested by brutality and: crime, 
whilst her frantic mother was stabbed upon the 
lifeless corpses of her violated offspring. Satiat- 
ed with plunder the monsters left the house in 
search of farther victims, whilst she crept from 
her hiding place to take a last farewell of her 
butchered parent, and fly for refuge to the moun- 
tains. 

She had scarcely dropped a tear over the im- 
molated remains of all that was dear to her, and 
made a step towards the door, when she per- 
ceived a fresh party of demons already at the 
threshhold. Too late to regain her place of re- 
fuge, death, with all its aggravated horrors, 
seemed now inevitable, till on the moment she 
adopted an expedient. She flew towards the 
heap of slaughter, smeared herself with the 
still oozing blood of her mother, and falling on 
her face beside her, she lay motionless as death. 
—The Turks entered the apartment, but, find- 
ing their errand anticipated, were again depart- 
ing, when one of them, observing a brilliant 
sparkling on the finger of Phrosine, returned to 
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secure it. He lifted the apparently lifeless hand, 
and attempted to draw it off; it had, however, 
been too long, too dearly worn; it was the gift of 
her affianced husband, and had tarried till it 
was now only to be withdrawn from the finger 
by an effort. The Turk, however, made but 
quick work, after in vain twisting her delicate 
hand in every direction to accomplish his pur- 
pose, he drew a knife from his girdle, and com- 
menced slicing off the flesh from the fingers. This 
was the last scene she could remember. 

It was midnight when she awoke from the 
swoon into which her agony and her effort to con- 
eeal it had thrown her; and she lay cold and be- 
numbed, surrounded by the now clotted remains 
of her last loved friends. Necessity now armed her 
with energy; no time was left for consideration, 
and day would soon be breaking. She rose, and 
still faint with-terror and the loss of blood, flew 
to a spot where the valuables of the house had 
been secured; disposing of the most portable 
about her person, she took her way to the 
mountains. She pointed out to us the cliff where 
she had long lain concealed, and the distant 
track by which she had gained it, through a path 
at.every step impeded by the dead or dying re- 
mains of her countrymen. By the time she 
imagined the tide of horror had flowed past, 
when she no longer observed from her lofty re- 
fuge the daily pursuits and murder of the immo- 
lated Sciotes, and when she saw the Ottoman 
fleet sail from the harbour beneath its crimson 
pennon, now doubly tinged with blood, she de- 
scended, with her fugitive companions, to the 
opposite shore of the island. 

Here after waiting for many a tedious day, she 
succeeded in getting on board of an Austrian ves- 
sel, the master of which engaged to land her 
at Hydra, in return for the quantity of jewels 
and gold she had been able to reserve. She 
reached the island in safety, where she now re- 
mained for nearly two years, but finding, or fan- 
eying, her various benefactors to be weary of 
this charge, she was now going to seek even in 
the land of her enemies, a relative who had been 
living at Smyrna, but whom she knew not if she 
should still find surviving or fallen by the sabre 
of their common enemy. 

Her tale was told with a calm composure of 
oft-repeated and long contemplated grief; she 
shed no tear in its relation, she scarcely heaved 
a sigh over her sorrows, she seemed, young as 
she was, to have already made her alliance with 
misery. She had now, she said, but one hope 
left; and if that should fail, she had only death 
to look to.”” 

ones Sa 


CHEERFULNESS OF SEXTONS. 

** Your humble servant, Sir,’’ said a sexton 
to me as I passed through the church-yard of 
B , and, with a smile, the old man paused 
and rested on the brink of a grave in which he 
had been busily employed, and wiped the dew 
from his brow. ‘* Your humble servant, Sir,’’ 
said he again, apparently wishing to court con- 
versation. I suppose he took me for a dead 








hunter, and fancied I wished to pry into the 
secrets of his tenantry. There wasa sedate 
foolery about his manner, which on secdénd- 
thoughts invited me to make his acquaintance : 
he seemed to be a grave humourist—an obtuse 
jester. ‘‘ You are no servant of mine, though 
yeu may be humble,”’ said I; “‘I want none 
such, My time is not come. I am_ sweet, 
wholesome, locomotive, and still likely to re- 
main so. Go to your earth-worms, and to them 
you may bend, cap in hand, and say, * your hum 
ble servant’—for you spread their banquet, and 
are a brave seneschal to their luxurious supper— 
old Life-in-death!’’ ‘* Ha! Ha! Life in death— 
faith that’s good. Life in death, quotha’’—said 
the old man, tickled by the epithet, to which he 
had unwittingly given the cue. We were on 
terms immediately; he was my chosen friend— 
my equal:—no more my humble servant. 


How doth a smack of good humeur open the 
heart! The old fellow jumped on his hobby- 
horse of ‘‘ graves and tombs and epitaphs’’>— 
(many a waggish rhyme he gabbled over to me) 
—and no imprevisitore, with all his fire, ever 
gave more eloquent effusions than did this old 
chronicler in his way. 

Between a sigh and a chuckle, the rogue con- 
tinued —‘* I am but a boy yet—I am but eighty- 
six,—I have had five wives, and they were all of 
them good ones. There was Margery the first— 
I mean my first wife’s name was Margery—not 
that she was the first of Margeries:—oh! poor 
Margery, bless her blue eyes! there she lies with 
the violets and cowslips over her head. Then 
I had Joan:—ah! Joan was a rare goed ’un. I 
liked her better, ’cause she kept Margery more 
in my mind, and I seemed to have two wives at 
once (and not against the law either.) There 
she lies—there she lies;—and there I thought I 
should have laid too, ’till once on a time I saw 
Dorothy—and Derethy won my heart, asI saw 
her milking the old red cow in the pasture, one 
fine May evening. Ina week after I saw Dore- 
thy, she and I became one. I was always an at- 
tractive one to the sweet sex—Heigho! heigho! 
We spent many happy days together; but she, 
like the rest,one day gave me the slip, and, 
bless her black eyes, there she lies amongst the 
others, with a handsome head and foot-stone. 
Then there was—let me see—who was the last 
I told yeur honour of? Margery, Joan, Doro- 
thy, and—ch! Dorothy was the last I mention- 
ed. Then there was Peggy and Bridget:—Brid- 
get was the last of the flock: ah! bless ’em all 
—hbless ’em all: there they are, all in a row; 
and I never let ene grave have more violets 
than the other, though they spring the freshest 
over Margery, and so I am often transplanting 
them from her to give to the rest. They were 
all of them good ones—all—all. Pray, your 


honour, how many wives have you had?’’—This 
home question struck me at the moment ina 
very odd way, not having at that peried of my 
life been able to boast even of one-fifth part of 
the old man’s late possessions. 


It seemed to be a trick of the old man’s call- 
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ing to dwell on matters of this kind; and I al- 
most fancied he married five wives for the 
chance of seeing their five violet-covered graves, 


_ranged in neat and becoming order in the cho- 


sen spot of all his contemplations. I indulged 
in a little further parley with this humorous 
rogue, and then bade him farewell; but not be- 
fore he had gathered me a violet off each of the 
five graves, and placed them firmly in my button 


hole. 


There was old Tom P——, a merry old rogue, 
who not only dug graves and composed the 
dead, but also peeped at Parnassus, and compos- 
ed epitaphs—composed to order. Besides this, 
he always used to keep a stock on hand, con- 
taining tributes to more virtues than any man, 
woman or child ever possessed, and sold them at 
two-pence per line. Tom was a very mighty 
man in his way, and ail the wit of the village 
flowed either from his tongue or from his ink- 
stand. If John Milton had been half so cele- 
brated a poet during his life, it would have well 
nigh turned his brain, or any other brain a degree 
weaker than that of the village poet. 

Tom had never dreamed of Lindley Murray’s 
two tomes of English grammar, and had never 
heard of the existence of the science which they 
taught: I cannot therefore say he set them at de- 
fiance: certain it is he never cherished that 
branch of human attainment. | 

I was sitting in his chimney corner one day, 
enjoying his sharp uncouth humour, when, after 
a slight knock at the door, a widow-like looking 
personage, dressed in deep mourning, lifted the 
latch and made her appearance amongst us. 
Tom was in full expectation of a job, and after 
bowing a most reverential and obsequious bow, 
and handing the ladya chair, he sat quietly 
turning up the whites of his eyes in steady anti- 
eipation of his orders. 

**Mr. P ,’ said the widow in a whining, 
tremulous tone, ** I want an epitaph to the me- 
mory of my poor dear man:—you know he was 
a tender kind-hearted lamb to me,’’—(‘* He 
was a tiger,’? muttered Tom)—‘‘ and I want 
something that will explain the character,’’>— 
(‘tHe had none that will bear explanation,”’ 
said he in a whisper.) ‘‘ You know, Mr. P Sy 
proceededsthe lady; ‘‘he was charitable, affec- 
tionate, sober, religious—in short, he was’’— 
here she managed to squeeze out her first tear. 
—‘*]°ll fit him immediately, ma’am,”’ interrupt- 
ed Tom: ‘‘in the mean time, ma’am, please to 
run your eye over these patterns,’ handing her 
a greasy dogs-eared MS. volume, ‘‘ and if none 
ef those will do, I will make him a stave on pur- 
pose.’’ The widow turned and turned again—— 
read and re-read—but there was _ nothing 
amongst the sample that answered the throb- 
bing of her sensitive heart; at length she closed 
the volume in despair, and begged Tom to exe- 
eute a bran new one in his best style. 

The poet-sexton held consultations with the 
eeiling, as other knowing persons sometimes do, 
in the fullnsss of deep thought and reflection, 
then fixed his rolling eyes upon a well smoked 
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flitch just swinging above him, rubbed his hands, 
raked together the embers of his fire, and sat 
with pen in hand and spectacles on nose, and, as 
the poet Collins says of melancholy, 


* Like one inspired.” — 


At length the liquid lines were penned, and af- 
ter a few expressive ahems! Tom read as fol- 
lows:— 
‘* Under this stone 
Lies Mister Bone; 
He lying lived, and lying died, 
For, dead or living, he always lied—” 
“*Oh! Mr. P. , interrupted the widow, ‘< the 
poor soul always told the truth to the best of his 
ability.”’—**Yes, ma’am, to the best of his abili- 
ty, I know he did; but you know, ma’am, he had 
been bed-ridden for many years,’’ replied Tom, 
‘* and therefore he lived lying, and died lying.’’ 
The rogue turned round and gave me a knowing 
wink, expressive of his high sense of his own 
ingenuity. The widow’s silence showed her scru- 
ples were at an end, and the author proceeded 
in the recitation of his production: 





*¢ His virtues under a bushel were hid,” 


(** I mean under a bushel of vices,’ said Tom, im 
a half audible whisper to me;) 


* But he did as he liked, and liked what he did,”’ 


(**He was drunk every day,’’ muttered Tom 
aside ;) 
« And I his survivor and widow dear, 
Come here every day with asigh anda tear, 
And I say to all husbands, ‘take copy trom he, 
And make ready to follow him like unto me.” 


** Thank you—oh! thank you, Mr. P !you 
are a clever man! Oh! if the poor dear depart- 
ed lamb could but hear how nicely you have 
spoken of him! Pray, Mz. P , how much am 
I to pay you?”’ ‘* Twenty-pence, if you please, 
ma’am—two-pence a line—long and short to- 
gether: the long ones ought to be two-pence 
half-penny, but I had rather give than take.’’ 
The widow forthwith paid her pence; and hay- 
ing pocketed what might have been called an 
aflront, but which she took for an epitaph, she 
made her courtesy in apparent delight; and i 
was a fine thing to see the face Tom made 
when he had shut the door upon her. Munden 
is the only man who could give an™idea of that 
extraordinary phiz. 

‘*What a dotteral that old woman is!’’ said 
he. ‘* That rascal of a husband led her the 
life of a nigger-slave, and she was spaniel 
enough to like him the better. However, twen- 
ty-pence is well-earned: those who understand 
the king’s English will see that I have given the 
knave his due, and the widow goes home pleas- 
ed withal—for a ‘ knavish speech sleeps ina 
foolish ear.’ ”’ 

I have not space to copy more of Tom’s 
choice morsels, but they were all smart in their 
way, or, as I should rather say, in his way. I 
could give twenty other instances of the cheer- 
fulness of sextons, but I have indulged in my 
rambling gossip long enough, and I am sure my 
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readers can support my few observations from 
their own experience. 

To conclude this desultory subject—there is a 
moral beauty in cheerfulness wherever it exists: 
it becomes every person, and every period of 
life; but a cheerful old age is the choicest of 
earthly blessings. WhenI see the gray-haired 
sexton smiling and chirping amidst the labour of 
his vocation, I think of the spreading ivy on the 
ruin that flourishes the freshest and greenest 
amidst the scenes of desolation and decay. 

_———— 
ERIN MA VOURNEEN. 
By T. Moore, Esq. 


-When the pure soul of honour shall eease to inspire 
thee . 

And kind hospitality leave thy gay shore, 

4nd the nations that know thee shall cease to admire 
thee, 

Then, Erin ma Vourneen! I'll love thee no more. 

When the trumpet of Fame shall cease to proclaim 
thee, 

Of heroes the curse, as imagined of yore ; 

And ei muse and the records of genius disclaim 
thee 

Then, Erin ma Vourneen! I’ll love thee no more ! 

When thy brave sons shall cease to be generous and 
witty 

And cease to be loved by the fair they adore, 

And thy daughters shall cease to be virtuous and 
pretty, 

Then, Erin ma Vourneen! I’ll love thee no more! 

Ee 
THE DEATH WATCH. 


A LEGEND OF SWEDEN. 


The last moments of Ulrica, princess of Swe- 
den, approached, a film obscured her eye; but 
her voice, though weak, was clear. ‘‘I thought 
I scarcely could have died without bidding a last 
farewell,’’ she said, ‘‘ to my beloved Emelinde 
—but life recedes. How many days have elaps- 
ed since the messenger was despatched to Sax- 
ony?’? 

‘* But three, my dearest princess,’’ replied an 
aged attendant, whose accents were scarcely 
more distinct than those of her dying mistress: 
‘** But three; as many weeks must pass before 
Countess Emelinde, of Schenberg, can arrive.’ 

**] have not as many hours to live and must 
forego the hope,’’ resumed the lady. ‘* Our vow 
to meet again, before the tomb closed over us, 
has passed unfulfilled. My faithful friends fare- 
well! when I am gone, think kindly of your prin- 
cess.”’ 


It was three in the morning when Ulrica expir- 
ed: the next day, the body lay in state, and all 
Stockholm repaired to take a last look at their 
beloved princess. The crowd was so great, that 
towards evening, the officer on guard found it 
difficult to enforce the order for closing the doors, 
and that none should be admitted until the fol- 
lowing day. This officer was baron Frederick, 
of W. a young Swede of doubted courage. 
The eleventh hour had struck, and as he walked 
ap and down an anti-chamber,separated from 
the room where the princess lay merely by a 
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glass partition, he paused to gaze atthe idle 
pomp which surrounded the royai corse, where 
the shades of death, and the glare ofa thousand 
tapers seemed engaged in ghastly combat—and 
then, his head sunk on his breast—and again he 
moved slowly on, wrapped in his own reflections 
-—so passed the next hour, and the clock struck 
twelve. Asits last vibration ceased, a lady, 
dressed in black, whom the baron immediately 
recognized as the Countess Emelinde of Schen- 
berg, the absent friend of the princess, entered. 
** Noble Countess,’’ said Baron Frederick, ‘* the 
chamber of her highnéss is closed, and no one, 
until the morning, can be admitted. Nay ad- 
vance not, lady—my orders are severe; and, were 
I even to infringe them, it would but afford the 
means of augmenting your sorrow. I pray you 
refrain!’’—and seeing the pale figure advance, 
he moved to oppose her entering. 

A cold hand was laid on his—an icy shudder 
pervaded his whole frame—and he remained 
motionless! For a moment’s space, his sight was 
obscured; and when he recovered it, he saw the 
figure approach the bed of the princess. The 
corse arose, and opened its heavy eyelids; but 
its glance was fixed and glassy. The arms, 
which before were crossed on the breast, spread 
slowly, to embrace the pallid form which moved 
to meet them! 

When Baron Frederick recovered, he found 
himself lying on the ground: he was alone. 
The corse had resumed its former attitude; but, 
on the lips which had retained the contraction 
of the last agony, now sate a placid smile. 
Inquiries weré made in the palace, and their only 
result was, on that night, at the midnight hour, 
a mourning coach, drawn by four horses, had 
entered the palace court; a female, in black at- 
tire, alighted from it, and ascended the stairs. — 
In what manner either the carriage or the lady 
had disappeared, none could explain. In the 
course of a month, the messenger despatched te’ 
Saxony returned, and also with tidings of the 
death of the Countessof Schaenberg. The story 
isto this day well remembered in Stockholm, 
and recounted as often as a rude basso-relievo, 
representing this mysterious circumstance, arrests 
the attention of the traveller. 

[WVew Monthly Magazine. 
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TO GENEVIEVE. 

I’ve listened at eve, on a tranquil lake, 
To the sweetest song that love could wake ; 
When the moon shone down through her blue serene, 
To silver the leaves of the woodland green. 
l’ve.listened at morn when the west wind eame 
To cool the roses’ blush of shame ; 
When the nightingale’s song thro’ the tangled trees 
Crowded the bosom with extasies. 


But ah, whienT heard thy eloquent lay, 

It drove every thought of their music away: 
And I deemed some spirit had left the spheres, 
To soothe our sorrows and dry our tears. 


Thy lay was like the Aioiianiyre’S 
When an angel breathes o’er its silken wires; 

For memory slept with the rising strain, 

Nor woke till its music was silent agai. 
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DR. JOHNSON. ' 


Dr. Johnson sitting one evening at Sir Joshua 
Reynhold’s, in company with a number of ladies 
and gentlemen of his acquaintance, the former, 
by way of heightening the good humour of the 
company, agreed to toast ugly women, and to 
have them matched with ugly men. In this 
round, one of the ladies gave Mrs. Williams (the 
well-known inmate of Dr. Johnson, who was 
very plain in her person, and nearly blind,) 
when another instantly paired her with Dr. Gold- 
smith. This whimsical union. set the company 
laughing, and in particular so pleased the*lady 
who gave the first toast, ihat though she had 
some pique with the lady who gave Dr. Geld- 
smith, she ran round the table, kissed her, and 
said she forgave her every thing for the apropos 
of the toast. Johnson, who did not half like to 
have two of his most intimate friends turned into 
ridicule, growled out, *‘ Aye! this puts me in 
mind of an observation of Swift’s, who truly re- 


marks, that the quarrels of women are always 


made up like the quarrels of ancient kings: there 
is always an animal sacrificed on the occasion.’’ 





A Mr. Lowe had requested Johnson to write 
him a letter, which Johnson did, and Boswell 
eame in, while it was writing. His attention 
was immediately fixed. Lowe took the letter, 
retired, and was followed by Boswell. ‘* No-| 
thing,’’ said Lowe, ‘‘ could surprise me more. 
Till that moment he had so entirely overlooked 
me, that I did not imagine he knew there was 
such a creature in existence: and he now accost- 
ed me with the most overstrained and insinuat- 
ing compliments possible.’? ‘* How do you do, 
Mr. Lowe? I hope youare very well, Mr. Lowe. 
Pardon my freedom, Mr. Lowe, but I think I 
saw my dear friend, Dr. Johnson, writing a let- 
ter for you.”’ ‘* Yes, sir.”? ‘*I hope you will 
aot think me rude, but if it will not be too great 
a favour, you would infinitely oblige me, if you 
would just let me havea sight of it. Every 
thing from that hand, you know, is so inesti- 
mable.*” ‘Sir, it is on my own private affairs, 
but—’’ ** I would not pry into a person’s affairs, 
my dear Mr. Lowe, by any means. I am sure 
you would not accuse me of such a thing; only 
if it were no particular secret—’’ ‘‘ Sir, you are 
welcome to read the letter.’’ ‘*I thank you, 
my dear Mr. Lowe, you are very obliging, I 
take it exceedingly kind.’’—-(Having read) ‘It 
is nothing, I believe, Mr. Lowe, that you would 
be ashamed of.’’? ‘‘ Certainly not.’’—** Why, 
then, my dear sir, if you would do me another 
favour, you render the obligation eternal. If you 
would but step to Peele’s Coffee House with 
me, and just suffer me to take a copy of it, I 
would do any thing in my power to oblige you.”’ 
‘*I was overcome,’’ said Lowe, ‘‘ by this sud- 
den familiarity and condescension, accompanied 
with bows and grimaces. I had no power to 
refuse; we went to the coffee house, my letter 
was presently transcribed, and as soon as he had 





put the document in his pocket, Mr. Boswell 
walked away, as erect and as proud as he was 
half an hour before, and I ever afterwards was 
unnoticed; nay, I am not certain,’’ added he 
sarcastically, ‘‘ whether the Scotchman did not 
leave me, poor as he knew I was, to pay for my 
own dish of coffee.’ 


i 





NINE PINS. 


The late Earl of Lonsdale was so extensive a 
proprietor and patron of boroughs, that he re- 
turned nine members every Parliament, who 
were facetiously called ‘‘ Lord Lonsdale’s nine 
pins.”? One of the members, thus designated, 
having made a very extravagant speech, was an+« 
swered by Mr. Burke in a vein of the happiest 
sarcasm, which elicited from the House loud and 
continued cheers. Mr. Fox entering the House 
just as Mr. Burke was sitting down, inquired of 
Sheridan what the House was cheering? ‘ O, 
nothing of consequence,’’ replied Sheridan, 
‘* only Burke has knocked down one of Lord 
Lonsdale’s nine pins.’” 





COCKNEY EFFUSION. 
To Miss Sophia Lobsterjaw, from her devoted Hadm irar.. 


Who that sees, but must hadmiar, 
The hyes-of my most sweet Sophia, 
Like the star when day is dawning, 
To light the vorld in the mawning. 


Ven I vakes, I shakes my ’ed, 
A vishing that I now vas ded; 
Or baskitting vithin the skiis 
Of my sweet Sophia’s hyes. 


I vishes little mister Imen 

Vou’d you and me together tie mem— 

Or that he e’en vou’d this decree, 

That my sveat Soph. vas fast to me, 
HALFRED DOVETAIL. 





GENEROSITY AND GRATITUDE. 


Dr. Radcliffe once refused to take a fee for 
attending a friend during a dangerous illness. 
Upon his recovery, however, the patient present- 
ed the agreeable amount in a purse, saying, 
** Sir, in this purse I have put every day’s fee; 
nor must your goodness get the better of my 
gratitude.’’ The doctor eyed the purse, count- 
ed the number of days, to a minute, and holding 
out his hand, replieds ‘‘ Well, I can hold out no 
longer—singly, I could have refused them for a 
twelvemonth, but altogether they are irresisti- 
ble.” 





NORTHERN WIT: 


A Scotch woman, whose name was Margret, 
did nothing but swear and abuse, instead of an- 
swering the minister, ‘‘ Ah, Margret,’’ says he, 
‘*¢ donna ye ken where a’ the sinfu’ gang?’’ ** Deel 
tak them that kens, as weel as them that speers,’’ 
cries she. ‘‘ Ah, Margret they gang where there 
be wailing and gnashing of teeth.’’ ‘* By my 
trow, then,’’ says Margret, ‘“‘let them gnash 
that hae them, for the de’el a stump hae! had 
these twenty years.’’ 
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STAND FOR BUSINESS. 

A Frenchman being about to remove his shop, 
his landlord inquired the reason, stating, at the 
same time, that it was considered a very good 
stand for business. The Frenchman replied, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘‘Oh yes, he’s 
very good stand for de business; ma foi, me 
stand all day, nobody come to make me move.”’ 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLIMENT. 

The King of France is a very complimentary 
personage. Some ladies were lately presented 
to him at Cambray, to one of whom he said, 
** Mademoiselle, if in the midst of my winter, I 
could forget the spring, you would recal it to me 
in all its freshness.”’ 


SOFT LIPS. 

A lady of fashion inscribed on a pane of giass, 
at an Inn, in Staines, England, ‘‘ Dear Lord 
Dorrington! has the softest lips. that ever 
pressed those of beauty.’? Foote, coming into 
the room soon after, wrote underneath— 


*«< Then as like as two chips. 
** Are his head and his lips.” 


A little travelling Frenchman chanced to 
breakfast at a tavern in company with a tall, 
bonny Jonathan, whose appetite was in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of his form, and who ate 
more in a meal than little Monsieur would in a 
week. The Frenchman was astonished at his 
gastronomic performances, and after restraining 
his curiosity for some time, asked with a flourish- 
ing bow—* Sare, vil you be so polite a’ to tell 
me is dat you breakfass or you dinnair vat you 
make ?”? The Yankee at first made no reply; 
but Monsieur, not satisfied, again asked—‘* Do 
Sare, ave de politess to tell me is dat you break- 
Yass or you dinnair vat you make *”’——*‘ Go to 
the devil,’’? says Jonathan, feeling himself in- 
sulted. A challenge ensued, and the Kentucky 
rifle proved too much for the little Frenchman’s 
vitality. While he was writhing in his last ago- 
nies, Jonathan’s compassion was awakened, and 
he entreated the little Frenchman if there was 
any thing that he could do for him, though it 
cost him years to perform it, to let him know, 
and it should be done. ‘* Oh, Monsieur,’’ re- 
plied the little dying man, ‘* Tell me is dat you 
dinnair or you breakfass vat you did make, and 
! vill die happie.’’ 


A grenadier of the regiment of Champagne 
was retreating from the ranks mortally wounded. 
‘Where is that grenadier going?’’ cried the of- 
ticer,‘as he passed. ‘‘ To die,’’ said the soidier, 
turning round, and expiring as he spoke. 


Counsellor Phillips has perpetrated another 
bull, says an English paper. At the Salop As- 
sizes, Mr. Campbell apologized for a elient’s not 
having paid the expenses of a former trial, in 
consequence of having paid the debt of nature, 
to which Mr. Phillips replied, ‘ It is the only 
debt he ever paid in his life.’” 


4* 
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The late Admiral Cosby, of Stradbally. Half, 
had as large and as brown a fist as any admiral 
itt His Majesty’s service. Happening one day 
unfortunately to lay it on the table during din- 
ner, at Colonel Fitzgerald’s, Merrion Square, a 
Mr. Jenkins, a half-blind doctor, who chanced 
to sit next to the admiral, cast his eye upon the 
fist: the imperfection of his vision led him to be- 
lieve it was a French roll of bread, and, without 
farther ceremony, the doctor thrust his fork 
plump into the admiral’s fist. The confusion 
which resulted may be easily imagined. 


A wine merchant once left a suspected assist- 
ant in his cellar, and said to him, ‘‘ now, lest 
you should drink the wine while I am away, I 
will chalk your mouth so that I may know it.’’ 
He then rubbed his nail across the man’s lips, 
and pretended to leave the mark of chalk on 
them. The man drank of the wine, and to be 
even with his master, chalked his mouth, and 
thus discovered himself. 


<‘ What a rum language they talk in this place.”’ 
said an English sailor to his companions, whe. 
arrived a few days later than the speaker at 
Rochefort—** why they call a cabbage a shoe 
(choux) !’? ** They are a d—d set,’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘* why cant they call it a cabbage!”’ 


MODERN SENTIMENT. 


(FROM THE CHINESE.) 


O daughter of the great Ching Cham, 
Whose eyes like Kassian diamonds glow,, 
And wilt thou love thy Fo-Fe-Fum, 

My sweet, my lovely Ho-ang-Ho? 

The swans their downy plumage lave, 
Where Lano’s wandering waters flow ; 
But ean the swans of Lano’s wave 
Compare with thee, my Ho-ang-Ho! 

Six moons have travelled thro’ the skies,, 
And softly gleamed on Ki-ang-O, 

- Since first thy beauty met my eyes, 

Light of my soul, my Ho-ang-Ho. 

Oh! when I clasp thee to my breast, 
Chang-fu, to whom the nations bew, 
Shall not be half so truly blest, 

As Fo-Fe-Fum, and Ho-ang-Ho. Awow. 


An Irish footman having carried a basket of 
game from his master to a friend, waited a con- 
siderable time for the customary fee; but not 
finding it likely to appear, scratched his head 
and said, **Sir, if my master should say, Paddy, 
what did the gentleman give you, what would 
your honour have me to tell him?” 


A Frenchman, moving lately in a boat on the 
New York canal, was near getting his head broke 
by popping it up just as the boat was passing un- 
dera bridge. * Morbleu, Captain, (cried he) for 
why you tell me look out! look out\/’” But the 
Dutch carpenter was as much in fault, whose 
constant call, when throwing rubbage from the 
roof of a house was, ‘ stan unner /” 
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Botanic Name’) SIGILLARIA MULTIFLORA. 
English Name € Solomon’s Seal. 
French Name \ Sceau de Solomon. 


This plant has borne the whimsical name of Solo- 
mon’s Seal for ages, the root being fancied to bear the 
impression of a seal. The Botanists have united it 
to Convallaria, or the Lily of the Valley, which is 
totally different, and lately made a new genus of it, 
to which the absurd name of Polygonatum was given, 
being identic with Folygonum; it has properly been 
changed into Sigillaria, which alludes toits old name. 
This genus belongs to the natural order of Aspara- 
goides, and to Hexandria of Linnzus, 


It is a native of America, Europe and Asia, and is 


not Uncommon in the United States in groves and | 


meadows; blossoming in spring. Although seentless 
itis an elegant plant, often cultivated for beauty and 
medical use. The root is cosmetic, ophthalmic, vul- 
nerary and cardiac when fresh, and when dry, starch 
and flour can be made with it. This root is white, 
erooked, thick, round, truncate, and with lines on 
it. 

The stem rises two or three feet, is smooth, reund 
and simple. The leaves are glaucous, alterne, clasp- 
ing, oval-oblong, with many parallel nerves, and 
very smooth. ‘The flowers hang in small elegant clus- 
ters of 3 to 5, in long, axillary, drooping pedun- 
eles, turning on one side: they are white or giau- 
cous, one inch long, with 6 oblong petals, 6 stamina, 
and one pistil, becoming a round berry. 


It is the emblem of Secrecy. 





No. IL. 


Botanie Name) TUSSILAGO NIVEA. 
English Name ( Snowy Caltsfoot. 
French Name \ T'ussilage blanc. 


An elegant plant, native of the high mountains of 
Europe, and cultivated in gardens for the beauty of 
its snowy white blossoms, and large leaves, green 
above and snowy white beneath. It may be cultivated 
in the open ground all over the United States. 


The 7. fragrans is another pretty plant of the 
same genus, native of Italy, with fragrant blossoms, 
and a favorite tenant of gardens. Two species of 
this genus grow in the northern states and Canada, 
the 7: frivida, and 7. farfara, which are also pret- 
ty; they are all medical, particularly the last, and 
considered pectoral, demulcent, &c. 

They are vernal plants, blossoming early in the 
spring, sometimes before the leaves come out. The 
genus belongs to the natural order of Carymbose 
plants, and to Syngenesia of Linnzus ; but offer many 
anomalies, having either radiate or flosculose flow- 
ers as Senecio, and often separate, staminate or pis- 
tillate individuals. The actual species has been 
ealled 7. paradoxa by some botanists on that ac- 
count. 

The leaves are all radical, on long petiols, cordate- 
triangular, unequally toothed, with the lower side 
woolly and snowy white. The stem, or rather scape, 
rises about one or two feet; it has some Janceolate 
seales, and bears a fine oblong raceme of large white 
srowded compound flowers. 

It is the emblem of Fuicrpirr. 
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These are flowers, which have grown in gardens 
Where spring no weeds envenom’d ; where Virtue 
Carefully o’erwatch’d their growth, and Fancy 
Gave them bloom, and hue and brilliancy. 








“OLDEN TIMES.” 
PTEUSUS. 


When proud Asychis fill’d the Egyptian throne, 
Full many a cruel deed by him was done, 

Hard laws, on bloody pinions, constant came, 
Which griev’d the sage, and chill’d the rosy dame. 
One blushing eve old Pteusus, with some swains, 
Bent slowly homeward, o’er the pensive plains ; 
On hours since gone, in mournful mood he talk’d, 
While each attended as they idly walk’d. 

* Ah, these sweet hills, once deck’d with orange o’er,. 
Where the kind spices did their fragrance pour, 
Those meadows, once all drest in cheerful green, 
Where melons, lettuces, and pulse were seen, 
Now ’gin to fade—now ’gin to mourn and pine, 
And draw around the wild flow’rs hateful twine. 

It was not so when Mycerinus reign’d, 

Joy sparkled all, and sorrow was disdain’d ; 

No foolish pyramits employ’d our time, 

(Sure mark of pride, and most inglorious crime. ) 
No selfish honor call’d us from the field, 

No pompous laws along our country peal’d, 

Then laugh’d each grove—each meadow worea smile, 
And flow’rs enamell’d all the coast the while. 
T was his delight to spread peace ev'ry where, 
And make our hearts as merry as the air ; 

Our labours did he kindly urge along, 

Supplied our wants, aggriev’d our ev’ry wrong. 
He was a father to the country poor, 

Nor drawn from tenderness, by any lure ; 
Towards the Gods strict reverence he preserv’d, 
Nor from the sacred canons ever swerv'd. 

But in the midst of his prosperity, 

His holy conduct and his sacred glee ; 
Commandment comes from those who reign above— 
Blest Cela dies! his highest peace and love. 
Sweetly embalmed within the tomb she lies— 
Burnt odours in ascending vallies rise, 

A dimly torch rears o’er her home at night, 

And tells the living of a lost delight. 

Now pall’d in heart, his eye proclaims his grief, 
Wound deeply fix’d, evading all relief! 

But still strict justice from the throne proceeds, 
And virtue rales and guides in all his deeds; 

Yet was he chang’d—an unknown fervour ran 
Through all his walks, and spoke a fallen man. 
Oh Gods why is it that when cares come on, 
They gather strength to bear the creature down ? 
Why is it when the tend’rest heart string breaks, 
Each one around in quick succession shakes ? 
This was thy doom low’d Mycerinus, this 

Pang hurl’d another arrow in thy bliss ; 

The Gods proclaim—‘ die virtuous thou must die, 
Thy very virtue is the reason why ; 

Egypt is stain’d—with searlet erime is stain’d, 
Unfit for thee—the Gods by her are pain’d.’ 
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Bending beneath death’s blow he sinks, he dies, 

And hov’ring hosts conduct him to the skies. 

Thus virtue ends—how short—how sweet its stay, 
Before transplanted to the realms of day! 

But vice remains thro’ many changing years, 
Strengthening in form more hideous it appears.’” 
The swains now reach’d their cheerful woodwild cot, 
Sat at the feast and ev’ry care forgot. S.B.1. 


LINES. 
*¢ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
Genesis 3d chap. 19th ver. 
Poor child of sorrow fashion’d from the clay, 
Of what shall thine unéonscious heart be proud, 
When mourning friends thy lifeless limbs array 
In their last robes, the winding sheet and shroud. 


Proud of thy wealth? shall not the voice of death 
Consign to other hands thy treasur’d store ; 
Thine idol lands to other lords bequeath, 

And bid thee taste of wealth and pow’r no more, 


Proud of thy genius? seek the Charnel’s gloom, 
Survey each ghastly scull with heedful eyes, 
And ’midst the loathsome tenants of the tomb, 
Say where the man of sense and genius lies. 


Proud of thine eloquence ? alas, the tongue 

Has long been mute that list’ning Senates charin’d, 
Silent the voite which when its accents rung, 
Nerv’d the stern patriot, and the warrior arm’d. 





, Child of the dust, art thou of Beauty vain, 


Soon shail the grave discredit Beauty’s smile, 
O’er her young charms extend his ruthless reign, 
Wither her roses and her lilies soil. 


Lose then thy pride poor offspring of the dust, 

With deep humility thy sentence learn, 

And meekly own that awful sentence just, 

From dust thou art, and shalt to dust return. 
LAURA. 





THE FAREWELL. 


Farewell, fare thee well, a something comes Tor ye, 
That whispers I’m parted forever from thee; 

And sad are its tones for they fall on my soul, 

With feelings of sorrow I cannot control. 

It eomes like a requiem. of happy past hours, 

It comes like the frost blight on spring’s early flowers, 
It comes as the autumn winds gloomy and drear, 

The green glossy foliage of summer to sear. 

Sad indeed is my heart, and false is the smile 

With which those around me I strive to beguile ; 

And hollow the laugh rings again on my heart, 


“That mocks with its anguish, the vain mirth of art. 


Thou hast gone—thou hast gone, restore them to rest, 

The peace which once dwelt like a dove in my breast; 

Thou hast fled like the sunlight that play’d on the 
stream, 

Like'the wild meteor’s ray, or morning’s sweet dream. 

Jt bursts from my fetters, no longer Vt! be 

The slave of my feelings, but dare to be free; 

No thought shall recall thee, I'll try to forget 

That ever I loved thee—that ever we met; 

Go, go, and forever, may blessings still meet thee, 

The kind voice of friendship and love ever greet thee, 

May she from whom fortune and fate bids thee part, 

Ne’er waken a sigh of regret in thy heart; 

But, ah! may some fairer, some lovelier form, 

Be to thee like the bow that bends o’er the storm, 

To gild with her brightness the dark clouds of care, 

Thy sorrows to soothe, and thy pleasures to share ; 

Farewel!, now forever, the struggle is past, 

And oh! may this pang of my heart be the last. 

FLORENCE, 





STANZAS. 


When skies with summer tints are deck’d, 
And earth is cover’d o’er with roses, 
In some sweet valley I suspect, 

Or hidden nook, my muse reposes. 


I cannot tell how oft I’ve strung 

My lyre to sing some favorite strain, 

When on my ear harsh numbers rung, 

In grief I’ve cast it by again. ’ 


At length, I cried, oh tell me why 
My muse wilt thou not lend thine aid, 
Ere yet those fragrant roses die, 

That I might wreath a glowing braid. 


Tis this—because the cloudless heaven, 
The blushing flow’rets newly blown, 
The mild, pure, moon-bright dewy even, 
And summer showers are all thine own. 


And thou can’st feel that moon’s pure light, 
That gentle ev’ning’s pearly dew— 

Those flow’rets blooming ever bright, 

And that mild heaven’s cerulean blue. 


But when at length those flowers shall fade, 
That sky in wintry clouds be dress’d, 
Those showers by icy arms be stay’d, 
Or clothed in white earth’s verdant breast ; 


Then will I come and softly breathe 
My inspiration o’er thy mind, 

And thou shalt twinea glowing wreath, 
As ne’er before a wreath was twin’d. 


Tho’ wintry blasts shall rage around, 
Yet to thy bower my gifts I’ll bring ; 
Thy lyre shall be with garlands bound, 
And thou shait feel perpetual spring. 
LILLA. 





SONNET TO 


Oft have I listened while with fond delight, 
The stripling pictur’d future glory won—- 
The period which his faney painted bright, 
Arrived—but ah ! the task remain’d undone. 
Some strive to gain an eminence while here, 
To grasp a golden prize they tug and toil, 
By death they’re conquer’ ’mid their mad career, 
And misremember’d, mingle with the soil. 
Then since such worldly visionings prove vain, 
Upon the God of mercies fix thy love, 
That when this life is spent, thou may’st obtain 
Admission to the blissful courts above. 
Around the throne thy spirit then shall sing 
Angelic anthems to the heaven-born king. 
J. S.D. 














TO THE LAUREL. 


Wild plant of renown! thou’rt flourishing now, 

In greenness fresh on the mountain’s brow ; 

While summer flowers that by thy side 

Were gay in the light of their bloomy pride, 

Have faded and gone like the passing gleam 

Of the rainbow’s hues on the sparkling stream. 

The chilly breath of the Autumn blast, 

O’er Gay native hill hath in darkness pass’d, 

And deadly frost, *neath the pall of night, 

Stole on thy boughs in its voiceless blight — 

The silvery tone of the morning bird 

In the clustering boughs are no longer heard; 

The trees all around thee are stripp’d and bare, 

For the tempest wild was careering there ; 

Yet thy leaves as bright and as fair are seen, 

As when Spring threw o’er thee her robes of green. 
IGNATIUS. 
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TO * IMOGINE,”’ 

On reading his lines on the same subject. 
What should we live for? is it to yield 
Submissive to misfortune’s mark, 

And know no happiness? to feel 

The keenest pang of sorrow’s smart ? 
To court in uninterrupted gloom, 
And see life’s transient joys depart! 
Indulge in sorrows, ne’er assume 

A smiling look—no cheerful part ? 


What ought we live for? ah, we ought 
Detest misanthropy, ne’er break 

Love’s holy vows, nor dare to sport 

With friendship’s ties, nor friends forsake ! 
But why think all are idle dreams, 
Anticipating future sorrow ? 

Or banish present blissful scenes 

Of youth, to dread to-morrow. 


Since then we live, was happiness 
Ne’er meant to be enjoyed on earth? 
Must we dispense with earthly bliss, 
And never here partake of mirth ? 
Here know no joys—court melancholy’s 
Dull emotions of the soul ! 

And miscall pleasures human follies, 
Ever be by care controuled ? 


Ah, no—if Life is worth possessing, 
Then its meant to be enjoyed, 

We hail it as a transient blessing, 
Soon—too soon to be destroyed ; 

Then hail the moments as they roll, 
And grasp what cannot be restored ; 
Each moment let us feast the soul 
With pure delight—Life’s best reward. 


Such ‘* Imogine” such was the song, 

I sang in earliest youth, 

Those lines I penn’d, ere manhood’s dawn 
Had known the force of truth; 

And tho’ the morning of my life 

Hath not yet past away, 

Alas, ’tis stilla doubtful strife, 

And still I own their sway. IVANHOE. 


TO SOME FRIENDS IN AFFLICTION. 


Your sorrows are my own—I cannot smile 
While weeping ones are round me—every sigh 
Your grief awakens—every tear ye shed, 

Calls from my heart its deepest sympathy. 
‘Then ask not why such shades of sorrowing thought 
Hang round my brow—associations sad, 

Come fast upon me when I look on you— 

The saddening memory of my own great loss— 
The pity which for you I deeply feel, 

And many an anxious, many a painful thought 
Have call’d these shadows there. 


And thou, my gentle friend! when the bright suns 
Of the last summer sparkled from on high, 

I little thought to trace upon thy brow 

The pale impress of sickness—~little thought 
‘When last we wandered by the shaded banks 

Of the gay streamlet that I love so well, 

That the gay partner of those joyous hours, 
Would soon like me the same bereavement mourn. 
By the fond memory of days gone by, 

By all that we have shared in happier times, 

And by the sorrows of the present hour, 

My spirit claims a sympathy with thine. 

And thou, too, whose regard full well I’ve proven 
No thing of idle words—but still thro’ time, 

Thro’ chance and changes unshaken has remained, 
Must sorrows thus thy spirit sadden too? 








| Whatever woes the future yet for me 


May have im store, Oh, grant indulgent heaven 
That all the evils of a wayward fortune 


May press but softly now on those I love; 


I care not yet what thorns my path bestrew, 
If thou canst passunwounded by them all. 


Ye all are dear to me, and I have said 
Your sorrows are my own—but grieve not, 
Many yet a harder lot must bear! 

And have not I a greater cause for grief? 

I was left even more desolate ! 


A sister’s kindness, and a brother’s care, 

I knew not—and the sorrows sad é 
Of the lone parent death has kindly spared, 

Added another to the many cares 

Which oppress’d me. Time may yet restore 

Your happier feelings, for 1 now can speak 

As one whom sad experience has taught— 

I too believed that life had lost its charms, 

And all the world had power again to give 

Not worth the acceptance. But I now have learned 
How false are all such fancies grief creates, 

I have found the world to be no desert while the heart 
Can welcome friends and kindred—if there is one, 
One faithful breast, the same in joy or sorrow, 

The world is not a waste, nor life “ unlovely”— 

I have yet full many a joyous hope! 

Tho’ time has stolen some wild, vain dreams of youth, 
The better feelings of my heart remain— 

Tho’ weary of the scenes where folly reigns 

And fashion holds her court, my heart is yet 

Awake to social joys! I hope for happiness. 

In future scenes——I seck it not as once 

Amid the giddy throng, but only now 

In the calm quiet of domestic life— 

If death or suffering do not enter there, 

I yet shall be as blest as in those days 

I often called the happiest of my life. 


I leave you all—’tis with a sorrowing heart! 

Accept this humble lay—my harp has laid 
Neglected long—but if its tones have power 

To tell to you the feelings of my heart, 

I'll not regret that I once more have rous’d 

Its slumbering strains—ye know I mourn the eause ! 
By sorrow’s hand it first was wakened, 

And to sorrow’s touch again it vibrates— 

I little thought when last I threw it by, 

That death would thus again its notes renew. 





LINES 


INSCRIBED TO A FRIEND. 
(Imitated from Moore.) 


There’s a neat little cottage stands by the road side, 
And the trees wave around it all the day long, 

In the sweet days of summer it was my heart’s pride, 
To sit on its white porch and hear the bird’s song : 
That cot by the road side I ne’er shall forget, 

But still while afar from the scene yet so dear, 

I think, do the trees in their beauty wave yet, 

Do the birds sing as sweetly as when I was there? 


No, the leaves have all withered and fell from the trees, 


An gay singing birds from the branches have 
own, 

No fragrance is borne on the cold autumn breeze, 
For the flowers and summer together have gone; 

But memory draws from delight were it dies 

An essence that breathes of it still all the year, 

And thus is the cottage as bright to my eyes, 

And the trees are as green as in Spring they er. 
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EXTRACT. 
(FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.) 


Oh! who can mark the young and beautiful 
Wither and fade from earth, like summer plants, 
And feel no pang of sorrow at the heart? 

I have beheld, one who to gaze upon 

Was pleasure, who to love was but a task 

Too easy. 


She was fair—the glorious sun 
Ne’er rose on one more beautiful ; poet’s song 
Of fairer never told, the painter’s pencil 
Never fairer drew ; lL lov’d and lost her ; 
Qh! it is dreadful, when a being close 
To your heart united, when its very life 
Is from that union torn by the cold monarch 
Whose breath blights all that’s beautiful, like winter 
Blasts and destroys the beauties of our gardens. 
I wedded her; a lovely boy bless’d our loves, 
And the bright sea of conjugal existence 
Flow’d calmly on, unruffied and unsullied. 
Our cot was the abode of happiness ; 
The lark’s gay song was not more blithe than that 
She warbled happily to lull our boy 
To slamber; Oh! how I priz’d my peerless wife, 
How delightedly I gaz’d upon her, 
‘When she sported with our cherub, her bright eyes 
Sparkling with the pride which ever characters 
Maternal love. 


And then to gaze on her, 
And listen fondly to her, when she taught 
The rosy urchin first to lisp those words 
So pleasing to the youthful parents ear, 
Of “ Father,” “ Mother”—but I lost them both. 
Disease, pale demon, stole on our abode 
And fell, first on my boy. Oh! God the pain 
That tortur’d him was dreadful ; mine was sooth’d 
To mark the tender fortitude of her 
Who nightly watch’d the infant sufferer’s couch, 
Until contagion, spreading thro’ her veins, 
Render’d her feeble, helpless, suff’ring too. 
*T' was then my turn to watch the bed of pain, 
Of dying innocence and beauty ; I did so, 
And beheld them die, both die—the gentle mother, 
And the lovely boy. I saw them coffin’d ; 
My Son still in his mother’s arms, and she 
Still smiling as it were in angel sweetness. 
Oh! how I pray’d that I too had imbib’d 
The fell disorder, then to be eonsign’d, 
With her I lov’d, to the cold tomb forever. 
But I was well, too well, alas, for death, 
And much too sick, to have a wish for life. 
I am a Jone one, on this peopled earth, 
A reckless being, with a broken heart ; 
If the gay sun shines, his beams ne’er cheer me, 
If the storm roars, its peltings are unheeded. 
The flowers that adorn my garden 
Unnotie’d bloom; the weeds that mingle 
Poison with their odours, are as sweet to me. 
Why should I live? to breathe is not to live, 
To drain the cup that is presented to you, 
Or taste the food, daily before you plac’d, 
Ne’er constituted life, as life should be. 
To live, you must be useful ; to be useful 
You must possess affections, friends, and hopes 
TTo move you on to that same usefulness ; 
Wone of these have I; around me all is dark, 
And when at last I feel the chill of Death 
Steal o’er me, I shall hail the happy hour 
That will restore me to those precious gifts, 
Which by their presence render’d life a joy, 
Ane Death, by sweet re-union, a blessing. SELIM. 





THE CASKET. 


TO AN ABSENTEE. 


Has then this favourite spot no spell 
That years endear’d to thee ? 

Which early boyhood’s pastimes tell 
Of moments mark’d with glee. 


And when enlighten’d judgment form'd 
A mind of loftier mould, 

Researches deep, thy bosom wound 
With thoughts experience told. 


Remember’st thou, the ear that caught 
Each sound that lisp’d thy praise ? 

And listen’d with affection fraught, 
To those maturer lays. 


The smile that always welcom’d thee, 
Unchanged by time’s advance, 
Beam’d brighter and more cheerfully, 
At joy’s expiring glance. | 
Ah! thou remembers Cynthia’s ray, 
The last pure parting beam 
That came, assummer pass’d away, 
Like calm, untroubled dream. 


o 


The flow of waters at our feet 
In silver splendour moved, 

The distant view was doubly sweet, 
A scene we long had lov’d. 


That hour has mark’d the mutual vow, 
Of future friendship’s claim, 

Has seal’d the past, but tells me now 
*‘ That friendship’s but a name.” 


Thy cold, averted look I feel, 
Yet joy that thou art bless’d, 
And would not, for a moment steal 
One thought to break thy rest. 


Farewell—if cloud shall cross thy brow, 
And shade thy laughing eye, 

Thou wilt remember summer’s vow, 
Swept by autumnal sigh. 


The wintry blight that shadow’d me, 
Ere I had known thy name 

Bid me revere, and cherish thee, 
Who like an angel came 


Across my path, of mingled gloom, 
To cheer life’s lonely scene, 
A brilliant star that set too soon 


Mid clouds that frown’d between. LUCY. 





RELIGION. 


I sing Religion: heavenly maid on high, 

Sister of truth and meek-eyed charity. 

What nobler theme can wake the Poet’s lyre, 
Than that which gives to life its sweetest balm, 

To death, the purest, brightest gift of Heaven? 
What nobler theme can rouse the soul to fame, 
Than that which plucks the poisonous thorns of viee, 
And makes a death bed envious to the proud ? 
What can elate, exalt, refine the soul, 

Like this, the essence of the Deity ? 

Or what gives room for joy in feeble man, 

Like ,hat which death himself cannot destroy ? 
Which worlds on worlds, with all their golden store, 
Can never buy. Could man, dejected man, . 

Call down a thousand stars from distant space, 
And each bright orb, ten thousand times as large, 
Transform’d to diamonds of the purest ray, 
Religion still would far outweigh them all, 

And far outshine the brightest of the throng. 

It is the light of God, the soul of light, 

The pure unsullied essence of his blood ; 
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What time our Saviour on the mountain died 
Humbly atoning for a world of sin. 

God is the fountain, the blest orient sun, 

From whence the rays of bright religion fled, 
And shone upon the darken’d sons of earth. 
Who then would give it for the wealth of worlds? 


Since worlds and wealth can’t rescue from the grave, 


Nor save the wretched from the pangs of hell. 
I would not give it for the Universe, 

Tho’ it were hung with golden worlds all o’er, 
Num’rous as sands on every shore on earth, 
And every grain ten thousand multiplied. 
Since ’tis the price I pay for Paradise, 

And Paradise is purchased for no less, 

Why not exchange for such a vast amount? 
Because my soul’s immortal! But those suns 
Which hang yon fields around in pomp’s array, 
Shall soon expire nor leave one trace behind ; 
And shall not Paradise as well expire, 

When time shall tumble down eternity, 

And lose his life amid the general wreck ? 
No: time is but a remnant left to burn 

His short’ning wick, and leave the world in night: 
But thou, my Soul, in immortality 

Shalt ever flourish in eternal day, 

When all those worlds to atoms shall be dash’d, 
And crumbling, sink, to primal Chaos’ gloom. 
Robed in Religion, thou shait take thy flight 
Beyond the stars where brighter suns shail shine, 
And one eternal Spring in beauty bloom. 

© what a ransom did our Christ perform, 
When like a lamb, he gave his blessed life 

In crucifixion, this poor soul to save, 

And snatch it from the gaping gulph of hell! 
Then let me sing till all the earth rejoice, 

Nor thou, dark infidel, do thou essay 

To erush my harp of minstrelsy, for I 

Have wooed thee, blest Religion, to my breast, 
‘To guard my way up to the gates of Heaven. 


MILFORD BARD. 





TO IMOGINE. 


I’ve listen’d to thy mournfal lay 
> A ae s 
Of love’s deceit, and pleasure’s fleetness, 
Of earthly joys, which fade away 
E’en while we revel in their sweetness. 


So false you sing are friendship’s vows, 
We dare not trust the bliss they give; 
The wreathes of fame that deck our brows 
Soon fade—then wherefore do we live ? 


And may I ask why one so young, 

With beaming eyes and brow of gladness, 
Upon whose life kind Heav’n has flung 
With sparing hand the shades of sadness, 


Can thus indulge these strains of grief 
And murmuring ask why do we live ! 
As if our woe finds no relief, 

But what the silent grave can give. 


Go ask yon zealous christian why— 

And he will say, tho’ earthly joy 

Will quickly fade away and die, 

Life’s sunshine dark’ning storms destroy, 


We live, to celebrate His praise, 
Who bore, for us the load of sin ; 
We live, our warning voice to raise, 
From death the child of guilt to win. 
We live, the widow’s heart to cheer, 
The hapless orphan’s life to bless, 

To dry the weeping mourner’s tear, 
Ta mitigate the Slave’s distress. 





We live, the children of the poor 

To teach from vice and crime to flee, 

To heathen lands to ope the door 

Of Gospel light and liberty. 

We live, the painful cross to bear, 

That when lite’s weary race is run, 

Bright glory’s crown our brows may wear ; 
The conflict past,—the viet’ry won. 

Go thou, thy leisure hours employ 

In acts like these :—nor love’s deceit,— 
Nor friendships change, nor fading joy ,— 
Nor short-lived pleasures, frail as sweet, 
Will waken in thy breast a sigh,— 
Secure in an Almighty friend, 

Whose praise will never, never die ; 
Whose love can know no change, or end. 
And then when on the bed of death, 
From friends, and earthly all you sever, 
Rejoicing you will yield your breath, 

Nor fear to die—to live forever. ROSABEL. 


LINES. 
Anxiety, I know thee well, 
And it is thou 
Who binds the brow, 
Where once the raven ringlets fell, 
With wreaths of snow, 
If once within the aching heart 
Theu hast a place, 
No smiling face 
Nor all the vain attempts of art 
Can hide thy trace. 


Where is the lustre of the eye; 
Oh it has fled,- 
And the cheeks red— 

And thou—thou heart-corroding sigh, 
On them hast fed. 

Where is that beaming smile whose bright 
And gentle play, 
Like Sol’s first ray, 

When we have seen the clouds of night 
To morn give way. 

Where is that soul subduing voice, 
Whose mellow tone, 
At evening borne, 

Soft on the gale made nature to rejoice ; 
Ye too have gone— 

That buoyant step I do not see 
Which lately press’d 
Earth’s flowering breast; 

Where is it, Care, L ask of thee— 
Gone with the rest— 

And is it thus, Anxiety, 
That thou hast cast 
Thy withering blast 

O’er days which, but for tyrant thee, 
Had tranquil pass’d. 





LILLA. 





LINES. 
Tail! Mary, hail, to thee belong 
Vesper prayer, and matin song; 
Queen of Heaven ! thy smiles extend 
‘lo guide, tosuccour, and befriend. 
Star of Ocean! o’er me shine, 
Round me spread thy rays divine ; 
Angel Mother! art thou near, 
What danger can thy suppliant fear? 7. 
In thoughtless yonth in hoary age, 
Who shall my constant thoughts engage! 
Through youth, through age, to thee belong, 
My earliest prayer, and latest song. 
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LET US HASTE TO KELVIN GROVE, 


AS SUNG BY MR. HORN, WITH GREAT APPLAUSE, AT THE PHILADELPHIA THEATRE. 
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We wander by the mill, bonnie lassie O, 

‘Teo the cove, beside the rill, bonnie lassie O; 
Where the glens rebound the call 
Of the lofty water-fall, 

Through the mountains rocky hall, bonnié lassie O. 


Then we'll up to yonder glade, bonnie lassie O, 
Where so oft beneath its shade, bonnie lassie O ; 
With the songsters in the grove, 
We have told our tales of love, 
And have sportive garlands wove, bonnie lassie O. 


bon - nie las - sie O. 


But I soon must bid adieu, bonnie lassie O, 

To this fairy seene and you, bonnie lassie O; 
To the streamlet winding clear, 
To the fragrant scented bier, 

Even to thee, of all most dear, bonnie lassie O. 


And when on a distant shore, bonnie lassie O, 
Should I fall mid’st battles roar, bonnie lassie O; 
Wilt thou, Ellen, when you hear 
Of thy lover on his bier, 





To his mem’ry shed a tear, bonnie lassie O. 











THE PUZZLER. 


LOGOGRAPH. 


I have a beginning, and my career terminates inthe 
boundless main. I am sometimes placid and often 
very boisterous; my source is exhaustless. I am ser- 
pentine, regular aad irregular. I have numerous 
bends and turns. [am a type of passing events, I am 
eomposed of blood, fire, and water; I form cascades, 
dams and rivers. {Ihave my rise and fall. Iam great 
and diminutive. My power at certain seasons is much 
dreaded, but my demeanour, generally speaking, is 
perfectly harmless and indispensable. I am perpetual 
motion, but not unfrequently find my level, and be- 
come stationary. Ihave now furnished you with my 





whole. DButshould you divide me, detach me, and 





transpose me, you can make me represent a devour- 
er—a vapour—a texture composed of sedge, flags, or 
rushes—a mark—a quadruped—a _  science—the 
quarter where the Sun rises—a human organ— 
twenty quires of paper—a luminous body—cessation 
of motion—The fruit of the oak and beach—a col- 
lection of water—a tax imposed—an injury—a vio- 
lent or sympathetic passion—a wager at dice—food 
in general—a companion—to take a course at sea— 
a chair of State—a proprietor—a place of public 
traffiic—a house—a seaman—an act of incubation— 
a fixed look—as being subdued—as dry—contami- 
nation—an instrument to batter walls—any number 
passing in a line—scarce—the forepart of a ship. 
And many more too tedious to enumerate. Now 


NAME ME IF YOU CAN. 
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